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BY A REFORMED DANDY OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. * 
Lapirs anp GeENTLEMEN— 

I nave selected, as the subject of a few remarks to you, this evening, 
some of the goods and evils, the sense and nonsense of Fashion. I 
say ‘‘some”’ of these things ; for, were I to attempt an enumeration 
and discussion of the whole of them, not only would your patience and 
my breath be exhausted, but, in the language of the Bermuda min- 
strel, the “ stars would be beginning to fade in the sun,” long before 
my discourse would be finished. 

By Fashion is meant prevailing custom; and, by following the 
fashion, a conformity to it. The term is therefore a very comprehen- 
sive one, embracing every established usage, in every place, and of 
every sort. It is not confined to high life any more than to low, nor 
to civilized more than to savage. There is reason to believe that 
savages are even more tenacious of their customs than the most polish- 
ed people ; and beggars cling to theirs more obstinately than princes. 

The sway of fashion is proverbially absolute; so much so, that, 
were it not for its own mutability, it would be, in all cases, not only 
supreme, but without end. Man would be as completely enslaved by 
it, as the most ponderous body is controled by the power of gravity. 
But he is a willing slave, and quite unconscious that the obedience he 
pays has any spice of compulsion in it. His chains therefore sit easy 
on him. Instead of being forged from unrelenting iron, which not 
only frets the skin, but gnaws at the heart, they are woven of silk and 
ornamented with rose-leaves. His servitude, then, is not of the kind 
exacted by a tyrannical master; it is that which is joyously paid to a 
capricious but attractive mistress. And it is to her caprice alone that 
he owes the little freedom he enjoys. She changes of her own accord, 
and momentarily frees him from bonds which would be otherwise in- 
terminable—except with life—age bringing no exemption from fashion. 
But she only removes one set of fetters to fasten on another. From 
his cradle to his grave, therefore, he is more or less under her multi- 
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form dominion. Nature, however, has been kind to him, and has so 
fitted him for his thraldom, that he not only acquiesces in it, but is 
proud of it. Like the captive lover, he is never so blest as when 
kneeling at the feet of his fascinating mistress, nor, in his own estima- 
tion, so triumphant, as when he wins a smile from her. He resembles 
in this his own subjugated steed, that glories in his rider and trappings, 
though they are the badges of his captive condition. ‘To drop the 
metaphor; man is born the dependant of fashion; and, throughout 
his life, he but shuffles off one mode of it, by the influence of a 
succeeding one, which imposes on him a new form of servitude. 

Is any sturdy republican inclined to demand of me, in a tone half 
indignant, ‘‘ What, cannot free-born Americans, who are lords of 
themselves in every thing around them, escape from the toils and 
bondage of fashion?’ Alas! he, who would propose such a question, 
knows but little of human nature. Free-born Americans are as ardent 
and inflexible votaries of fashion as the world contains. ‘here is 
reason to believe that they are the most so. ‘They surrender them- 
selves up, not only to their own fashions, but to those of other nations, 
especially those of France and England. Nor is this all. ‘To follow 
the fashion is to obey one of the strongest propensities of our nature. It 
is to exercise a faculty, which belongs as essentially to the constitution 
of our minds, as a leg or an arm does to that of our persons. Its in- 
fluence, therefore, is co-extensive with our race, and as imperative as 
instinct. I allude to the faculty of ImrrariveNnrss. Man is constitu- 
tionally an imitative being; and to follow fashion is but to exercise the 
faculty which makes him so. Imitation, moreover, always looks 
upward, and aims at elevation. In other words, the low imitate the 
high—servants their masters—inferiors their superiors. ‘That charac- 
teristic of fashion-following is often beneficial. Indeed, it is always so, 
except when injudiciously indulged in. It, in some degree, elevates 
and purifies the jower orders of society, and thus far assimilates them 
to the higher. 

As man, from his constitution, then, is as prone to conform to fash- 
ions, as he is to take food or to breathe, it isof great moment that they 
be judiciously devised and established, and kept as free as possible 
from every thing that may injure health, intellect, or morals. In other 
words, fashion, which so absolutely controls the human family, should 
be itself controled by reason, morality, and good taste. But the case 
is far otherwise, as daily observation and fatal experience evince. 
Fashion is much more the growth of our animal nature, than of our 
moral or intellectual. As already mentioned, mere caprice, and some- 
times accident, are the sources of it. 

The shedding of blood, in single combat, is as much the result of 
fashion, as the form of our clothes, or the style of our equipages. It is 
an imitation of a custom instituted in the semi-barbarous and sanguin- 
ary days of chivalry, when questions of right were decided by the 
sword. Let it be stripped of the sanction of fashion, and have affixed 
to it, as it ought, the seal of vindictive passion and untamed barbarism, 
and it will be abandoned by all who cherish sentiments of true refine- 
ment, or value reputation. What is gained by it? It is no test of 
courage ; nor is victory in it any evidence that the victor is in the 
right. It merely shows that two beings, in the form of men, generally 
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for very trivial reasons, resolve on mutual assassination, and allow 
themselves to be driven, to escape the charge of a want of courage, to 
stand and be shot at. I say ‘“‘driven;” for few men repair to the 
field of combat, without deep reluctance. Not to give the feeling a 
worse-sounding name, they appear there in a counterfeit character. 
To conceal their fear, they assume the mask of bravery, and often fall 
the victims of their own malice or folly, and the dupes of fashion. Let 
this practice, I say, be rendered unfashionable, which might easily be 
done, and the issue will be, the preservation of many valuable lives, 
and the erasure, from the escutcheon of modern times, of one of the 
most disgraceful emblems of feudal rudeness. 

The drinking of wine and ardent spirits, on social and festive occa- 
sions, in most parts of our country, is so sanctioned, not to say enforc- 
ed, by fashion, that few persons have the firmness to resist it. Hence 
it becomes a leading cause of the prevalence of intemperance, and is 
often a source of quarrel and blood. Render it unfashionable, and the 
practice will be abandoned ; and intemperance will be no longer such 
a blot on our habits, and such a bane to society. ‘The time has been 
(I can myself remember it) when it was fashionable, on certain occa- 
sions, to drink to excess—in plain terms, to get drunk. Did a gentle- 
man invite his friends to a dinner party! It was not only fashionable 
for the guests to become intoxicated ; it was inhospitable in their enter- 
tainer not to endeavor to make them so. On such occasions, even the 
gravest seniors, some of them strict in their family and church devo- 
tions, deemed it no scandal to do deep homage to the ‘ rosy god,” 
and return reeling to their homes—if, indeed, they were in a condition 
to reach them. Nor did Fashion stop here. It sanctioned the prac- 
tice of compelling men to drink, or to escape through windows, at the 
peril of their limbs, if not their lives, to avoid it. 

We also very injudiciously, and therefore to our discomfort and preju- 
dice, follow Fashion rather than reason, in erecting our dwelling- 
houses. J do not allude to the order of architecture of our buildings, 
or the materials of which they are constructed, but rather to their size, 
form, and arrangements. The chief use of houses is to serve as a pro- 
tection from the inclemency and vicissitudes of the weather. In their 
general provisions, therefore, they should be accommodated to the cli- 
mate in which they are erected. Dwelling-houses, well suited to a 
temperate climate, are unfit for either a very hot or a very cold one. 
The houses of Great-Britain, which is subject to no extremes of tem- 
perature, would be an imperfect protection against the fervors of a 
West-India summer, or the rigors of a Russian winter. But, in the 
United States, we experience both intemperatures—the high heats of 
the Torrid, and the intense cold of the Frigid zone. Yet we model 
our houses after those of Great-Britain, thus following Fashion, instead 
of conforming to the reason and nature of things, and obeying the dic- 
tates of common sense. We commit two or three striking faults in the 
construction of our dwellings. We make the walls too thin, the rooms 
too small, and the windows too numerous and large, for the climate we 
live in. A house with thin walls, small apartments, and many large 
windows, is alike unfitted to exclude the heat of our summers, and the 
frosty breath of our winters. ‘The reason of this is obvious, had I time 
to expound it. On the contrary, let its walls be massive, its rooms 
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large, and its windows few and small, and it will shut out both heat 
and cold. It will therefore be a cool and pleasant residence in hot 
and a warm and comfortable one in cold weather. There is no other 
enlightened country, subject to as fierce extremes of temperature as 
the United States are, in which the dwellings of the inhabitants are so 
injudiciously cut up into spacious windows, as ours are. And I repeat, 
that we are indebted for this evil to our heedless conformity to a for- 
eign fashion. Neither reason nor judgement has any concern in the 
matter. Were either consulted, it would forbid the practice. ‘The 
edifices of Spain, in which the walls are thick, the rooms large, and 
the windows few and small, are much better adapted to a hot or a cold 
climate, than those of Great-Britain. 

Modes of speech, and manner in conversation, are likewise very 
much influenced by Fashion. It is sometimes fashionable to converse 
with such eagerness and energy, that the speaker's whole spirit would 
seem to be put forth in every sentence. ‘This is high-steam Fashion. 
At other times, in a manner dull, slow, and offensively drawling. 
This is, in conversation, what a calm is at sea—but little headway is 
made, and entertainment grows ‘stale, flat, and unprofitable.” Now 
to speak in a clear and distinct accent, and again to sputter or lisp. I 
have also known it extremely fashionable, even in what were deemed 
the best-bred circles, to use profane and vulgar, not to say immodest, 
language. 

Manners, movement, and general carriage are also the creatures of 
Fashion. Under these are included modes of salutation, which change 
as often as the seasons of the year. ‘lo shake hands with one, two, 
or four fingers, with a light touch, or a cordial squeeze, to kiss hands 
or cheeks, to make a low bow, a moderate inclination, or a slight and 
sudden nod—these, at different times, are “ all the go.” For many 
years past, the Wellington stoop has been the rage with bucks and 
dandies ; and they have generally accompanied it with the Bond-street 
swing and stamp, in their gait. ‘To such an extent was this stamping 
once carried, that a full-bred buck, armed in his iron or brass-bound 
boots, made as much clatter in tramping along the pavement, as a new- 
shod horse. Indeed, from his measured and clanking tread, he might 
well have been mistaken, when not seen, for one of the equine race. 

Fashions in dancing are so numerous and various, that time would 
fail me in an attempt to recite them. Some dance only with their 
bodies, others with their feet, a third class with their feet and limbs, a 
fourth with the entire person, while a fifth express time, tune, and merri- 
ment, in every muscle and feature, the eyes not excepted. But Fashion 
mingles in every variety. 

There is now a fashion in music (and I regret to say, that, extensive 
as it already is, it is still becoming more so) which is always preposter- 
ous, and, amounting at times to caricature, becomes quite ridiculous. 
It is that of almost every young lady attempting to sing Italian—I 
mean in the Italian manner, and sometimes in that fine language of 
music and love. 

Such attempts I repeat, are ridiculous. ‘The reason is, that they 
are never successful—no, never. They are fruitless and caricatured 
efforts at imitation. No American or English lady can ever learn to 
sing like an Italian. Nor can even a French woman, although she 
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may come a little nearer to it. There is as much nationality in music 
as there is in the form, expression, and general aspect of the human 
countenance. The reason is plain. There is a nationality in the 
formation and flexibility of the organs of speech. ‘Those organs in one 
nation are very different from what they are in another. Consequently 
their performance must be different. Why they differ, or in what 
they differ, we pretend not to say; but neither the fact nor its effects 
can be doubted. As soon shall an American lady be able, at pleasure, 
to resemble an Italian in her complexion and countenance, as in the 
tone and inflexions of her voice. As easily shall she imitate correctly 
the guttural accents of certain nations of the North, or of the inhabit- 
ants of some of the South-Sea islands. ‘To succeed in an attempt of 
the kind is impossible. To make the attempt, therefore, argues a 
want of judgement ; and to be pleased with the effect produced, be- 
speaks bad taste. English and Scotch music are the only kinds the 
Americans can imitate successfully ; and, unfortunately, they are the 
very kinds they are not ambitious to imitate. For French and German 
music they are not formed, any more than forthe Italian. ‘The reason 
why they are competent to the English and Scotch varieties is, that, 
being descended trom those nations, they resemble them in their vocal 
organs, as much as they do in other parts of their bodies. But the 
truth is, that the Americans will never excel or have reputation in the 
tuneful art, until they shall have a music of their own. Nor will they 
ever excel in any thing, as they might do, until they shall have become 
more nationalized than they are at present—until they shall have assert- 
ed and achieved complete independence. And it is their inordinate 
propensity to follow foreign fashions, that prevents their nationality, 
and still withholds from them the entire independence they should re- 
solve to attain. 

In saying that the Americans cannot become adepts in Italian, 
French, or German music, I do not mean to charge them with any de- 
gree of native inferiority, as relates to that delightful art. I doubt not 
they are as highly gifted in tune as any other people. My only mean- 
ing is, that they are incapable of imitating successfully the music of 
nations, whose vocal organs are different from theirs. It is for the 
same reason that they cannot imitate the sky-lark or the nightingale. 
Let them become originals, as they easily may, and form a national 
music, and they will soon equal in the art the people of other countries. 
Nor will they ever receive from the nations of the world the respect 
they should aim at, until they shall cease to be copyists, in all things, 
where originality and nationality are attainable. In this truth, expe- 
rience and reason concur. 

A much more important point, on which we follow foreign fashions, 
is that of our general mode of living, especially our diet and drink. 
Here, again, we imitate the model of our British ancestry. In the 
use of animal food we greatly surpass it, and come fully up to it in that 
of stimulating drink. From this arises one of the most serious evils 
of Fashion that befalls us. ‘The loss of health and life is often the 
consequence of it; and it has an unfavorable effect on our entire be- 
ing. ‘The intellect itself does not escape it; for that power is too 
intimately connected with the body not to suffer in common with it. 
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There is no truth more satisfactorily established, either by experi- 
ence or on principles, than that the diet of man should bear a strict 
relation to the climate in which he resides. It ought, I mean, to be in 
harmony with it. In temperate and high latitudes, a diet consisting of 
a considerable share of animal food may be indulged in, not only safely 
but advantageously. We have reason to believe that, within the polar 
circles, the diet may be almost entirely animal; and that, unless it is 
so, health suffers, and strength declines. ‘The experience of Captain 
Parry, and those under his command, in his late voyage to the polar 
seas, is confirmatory of this. During the intense cold of winter, those 
bold adventurers coukl not sustain their vigor, without a much larger 
amount of animal food than they had been accustomed to in their 
native country. And, as an indication given by nature on the subject, 
their appetite for animal food was in proportion to their constitutional 
demand for it. It was much keener than it had ever been before. 

It is again equally well known, that, in the torrid zone, a diet 
consisting chiefly of vegetable food is most salutary. Here, also, there 
exists a perfect harmony between the proper kind of aliment and the 
appetite for it. ‘lhe inhabitants of hot climates have but a slight de- 
sire for animal food. Frenchmen sustain less injury by a residence 
within the tropics, than either Englishmen or Americans. ‘The chief 
cause of this is, that the former subsist much more on a vegetable diet 
than the latter. Perhaps another reason may be, that, when they use 
an animal diet, it is thoroughly cooked ; while that eaten by English- 
men and Americans is often nearly raw. All their food is more 
thoroughly cooked by the French ; a circumstance highly favorable to 
health. . 

Such, as heretofore remarked, is the nature of the climate of the 
United States, that we experience both extremes of temperature. Dur- 
ing several months in summer, we suffer tropical heat, and, for a time 
in winter, the severe cold of the north of Europe. In accordance with 
these changes should be our diet. During winter, we may, with im- 
punity and benefit, indulge to some extent in animal food. But, dur- 
ing the heat of summer, our diet should be chiefly vegetable. Were 
we not to whet, or rather vitiate, our appetites by provocatives, they 
would strongly enforce this truth on us. ‘They would demand veg- 
etable food almost exclusively during our hottest weather. For it 
matters not whether we go to a hot climate, or a hot climate come to 
us ; its effects are the same. It diminishes our appetite for animal, 
and increases it for vegetable, food. 

But do we, in our diet, conform to these principles? Far from it. 
Instead of consulting reason in the case, we follow, as already men- 
tioned, a foreign fashion, and even surpass our model. In this, as in 
too many other things, we imitate the inhabitants of Great-Britain, 
who, from living in a moderate and equable climate, eat animal food 
in safety throughout the year. But, as already mentioned, in this 
imitative process, we far surpass our original. While Englishmen are 
content with one animal meal in the day, we take two, and very often 
three. 

Nor is it in our diet only that we are injudicious. In our drink we 
are equally so. We use as much strong wine, and as great an amount 
of ardent spirits in summer, as we do in winter. And in both seasons 
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we carry the practice to excess. Here again we are imitators of the 
English. Were we in this to conform to reason, instead of fashion, 
our course would be different. If we did not abandon stimulating 
drinks altogether, we should at least exchange rich wines for light 
ones, during the summer season. And, in doing so, we should not 
only improve our health and increase our comforts ; we should enhance 
all our powers, and add to our longevity. ‘The Americans will never 
attain the perfection of character, of which they are susceptible, and 
at which it is their duty and should be also their pride anc ambition 
to aim, until they shall have learned to live in conformity to their 
climate. No truth can be more certain than that a want of such con- 
formity is prejudicial to our entire being—to our intellects and morals 
as well as to our bodies. 

But we do not, in our eating, follow foreign fashions only. We 
also conform, much to our prejudice, to some that belong to our own 
country. In our large and formal evening parties, which, as far as the 
prodigious consumption of food is concerned, are strictly American, 
most of the visiters eat for Fashion’s sake alone, having taken pre- 
viously what their appetites required; and the amount they demolish 
of pastry, preserves, jellies, and other comfits and confectionaries, 
intermixed with liberal potations of wine, lemonade, and liqueurs, is at 
times surprising. Nor does their intemperance (for so it must be 
called) escape with impunity. Cramps, and colics, and sick head- 
aches are a frequent result of it, and cholera and fever an occasional 
one. So are red noses, pimples, and other cutaneous affections, which 
call for lotions and patches, mar the beauty of the female countenance, 
and do not in the slightest degree improve the temper. For what so 
provoking, and so likely to produce fretfulness, as to have the roses 
and lillies of the cheek prematurely faded, or turned to cranberries ? 

Education is another point on which we are strongly inclined to 
follow foreign fashions, without, I fear, being always judicious in the 
selection of our models. Youth in general, particularly females, 
should receive an education accommodated to the place and society, 
in which they expect to pass their lives. In the education of males, a 
greater latitude may be allowed, because men have a bettter opportu- 
nity to change their residence and condition, and raise their standing 
in lite than women. In all cases, however, the latter should be so in- 
structed as to acquire useful domestic knowledge. ‘They should be 
trained for home, rather than for the world. But, in the education of 
both males and females, there is often an entire want of judgement, in 
the selection of studies. In the same schools, all the pupils are con- 
fined to the same branches of knowledge, as if nature had bestowed 
on all the same tastes, and the same strength and activity of the sev- 
eral faculties. Yet this is never the case. ‘The predominant faculties 
of the different pupils are as various as their faces. So, in season, 
should be their leading studies—those, I mean, in which they are ex- 
pected to make real proficiency. But they are not so. All females, 
to be well educated (or to be accounted so) must, in fashionable insti- 
tutions, learn music and drawing. No: not learn them; but labor at 
them, and often make no progress in them. All cannot attain a 
knowledge of music and drawing, or become proficients in them as 


arts ; because all have not the requisite talents. Yet many, who are 
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entirely deficient in the faculties fitting them for these branches, are 
amply endowed with talents for others. ‘To the latter, therefore, should 
their attention be chiefly devoted. Efforts made by them to attain the 
former are but a waste of time. Nor is the education of males exempt 
from similar faults. All young men are not qualified alike for the 
study of language. Yet the Fashion of our colleges compels all, who 
are educated in them, to acquire, or rather attempt to acquire, a knowl- 

edge of Latin and Greek. But all the attainment many make or can 
make in that pursuit, during the alloted time, is not worth to them, in 
future life, the paper on which their college exercises in the ancient 
languages were written. Though friendly to the acquisition of what 
is called a classical education, under suitable circumstances, I cannot 
approve of its pursuits under all. ‘There i is, perhaps, no other study, in 
which the time of young men is so unprofitably wasted. Yet other 
branches, for which a fitness is wanting in the pupils, are also at times 
long and seriously labored at, to no useful purpose. When reason and 
common sense shall have gained, in our colleges and universities, the 
standing and influence which fashion has withheld from them, I ven- 
ture to predict, that every young man educated in them will not be 
required to consume, in the study of Latin and Greek, years, which 
might be better devoted to other pursuits. And yet his education will 
be liberal. Young men will then be instructed in accordance with 
the constitutions of their minds. Their predominant faculties will be 
chiefly cultivated; and they will not be compelled to toil in studies, 
for which they have neither talents nor taste, and in which, therefore, 
they can make but little attainment. As well might a club-foot or a 
hunch-back be disciplined for the dance, as a youth, with no capacity 
for language, be subjected to the inflection of years of drilling in 
Greek and Latin. Let no one, on account of what is here said, pro- 
nounce me an enemy to the study of the learned languages. The 
charge would be unjust. I am an enemy only to the abuse of that 
study. And every abuse ought to be discountenanced, and, as soon as 
possible, reformed. 

But the main article of Fasiion, that to which the term is most 
frequently applied, remains to be considered. It is that of dress. 
Here, in a special manner, the capricious goddess fixes her dominion, 
assumes despotic power, and delights in metamorphosing the human 
race, and sporting with their comforts. If she does not, with Circe, 
convert them into swine, she assimilates them, at times, to butterflies 
and other sorts of insects. Nor is she a respecter of sex, person, or 
condition. As already stated, all, from the monarch to the beggar, 
and from the philosopher to the idiot, do homage to her. 

Fashion in dress not only renders its votaries at times singularly 
ludicrous, not to say ridiculous ; it also subjects them to much incon- 
venience and pain, injures their forms, impairs their health, and not 
unfequently hurries them to the grave. In reference to some of these 
evils, well might I say with the ‘“ goddess-born,”’ in relation to the 
overthrow of ‘Troy :— 

6 quoque ipse miserima vidi, 
Et quorum pars magna fui - 








‘all which disasters I have not only witnessed, but been myself a 
severe sufferer from them.” Yes; singular as it may appear to some 
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of you, and perhaps improbable to others, I have been a devout wor- 
shiper at the shrine of Fashion, and sustained, patiently, for many 
years, all but martyrdom in the cause. I can therefore speak feelingly 
on the subject; the more so, as I carry about me, even now, some of 
the badges of veteran service. Perhaps I might add, without justly 
subjecting myself to the charge of either vanity or presumption, that I 
consider myself possessed of some claim to the office of a monitor 
toward those who are just making their debut on the stage of Fashion. 
Nor do I know how I can better advise them, than by telling an “ un- 
varnished tale” about myself. Autobiography is quite in vogue. In 
speaking of myself, therefore, I shall be following Fashion. 

I shall never forget—no never, ‘‘ while memory (as the poet sings) 
shall hold her seat in this distracted globe,” the first full suit of fashion- 
able apparel I ever had on. I was about sixteen years of age, very for- 
ward in growth, as well perhaps as in conceit, and thought myself pos- 
sessed of any thing but boyhood and a bad figure. Though I did not 
allow myself to be often caught consulting my looking-glass, or gazing 
at my shadow in the sun, or at my image in the brook, as if 1 were 
enamored of them, it is not improbable that I sometimes indulged 
myself in such delights. All I shall now say on that point, is, that, 
like too many of the youth of the present day, I deemed myself a 
man, when I was only a boy, and laid claim, in my own imagination, 
to full as large a share of the form of Adonis, as other people, who 
were probably more impartial judges than I was, were willing to allow 
me. ‘I'hese things have no connexion with the representation I am 
about to give, except in disclosing some of the reasons, why I was 
an ardent votary of Fashion. Few persons are so, save those who be- 
lieve themselves comely, and are therefore ambitious to display their 
figures to the best advantage, or those who know themselves to be the 
reverse, and are anxious to conceal their personal imperfections, or 
make amends for them by dress. ‘The latter improvement is usually 
made, by padding and stuffing, to fill up unsightly indentations, and by 
lacing and screwing, to depress projections. But, to my narrative— 
and to begin my description at the capital of the column. 

My hair was fried and frizzled, with tongs and combs, by a French 
toilet-man, until it surpassed in curliness the wool of a merino lamb, 
smeared with an ounce or so of scented pomatum, and then filled in 
every crevice, and frosted over with perfumed hair-powder, until it 
resembled any thing earthly, rather than an appendage of humanity. 
This mop of hair, beefs marrow, and starch, was surmounted with a 
hat of an inch brim, and a nine-inch conical crown, truncated at top, 
worn with an air of rakish one-sidedness. My coat was of snuff-col- 
ored broadcloth, with a silk velvet collar inclining to a claret, long 
narrow skirts, and waist-buttons an inch apart, and situated nearly 
between my shoulder blades. It was in the very tip of the Parisian 
Fashion. Add to these, a butf cassimere vest, with double gilt bullet- 
formed buttons, buckskin imexpressibles of the same color, flesh-color- 
ed sulk stockings, and a pair of white-top boots, reaching within about 
three inches of my knee, that the stockings micht be visible above 
them—rmake t! » additior I say 
fanciful costu fom xteon r. And had it not been worn by 


! you see me before you m the 
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an inhabitant of the moon, thrown down here, like a meteor-stone, and 
bearing with me the badge of that lunatic orb. 

But, that you may fully understand how little to be coveted my con- 
dition was, the fashionable qualities of my boots and inexpressibles 
must be further noticed. ‘The latter were made to fit me much tighter 
than my skin; and being of no very yielding texture, they fairly com- 
pressed it into plaits and wrinkles. To get into them, for the first 
time, without the assistance of the tailor who had made them, and 
who, from much practice and patience, and no little ingenuity, was up 
to every difficulty and device in the art and mystery of “ trying on,” 
was impossible. And even with all his aid and encouragement it was 
an awful task. But, by dint of strength, and dextrous management, it 
was accomplished in about half an hour, by my watch; though, by 
my mental measurement of time, it seemed but little short of half a 
life-time—so wearisome was it both to flesh and spirit! 

The next step, in the process of equiping myself, was to make my 
feet and legs acquainted with my boots; and a terrible one it was. 
But 1 have not yet described those dermoid fetters. By means of 
crimpling above the instep, and an elastic tuck above the heel-leather, 
they fitted my leg as closely as my stockings, exhibiting the full rotun- 
dity of my gastroenemic muscles, which I thought fashioned on the 
most becoming model. The foot, which was narrower, by several 
lines, than that with which nature had accommodated me, terminated in 
a peak, as sharp and round, and rendered, by some contrivance of art, 
almost as stiff as the point of a buck’shorn. By a heavy kick, I might 
have harpooned a dog with it, through and through. Such were the 
articles. Now to get into them. ‘The first measure preparatory to 
this, was to soap and powder my instep and heel. ‘Then, my ivory- 
handled boot-hooks being passed into the straps, I drew a long breath, 
clenched my teeth, and prepared myself resolutely for the coming 
struggle. But here an unlooked-for difficulty arose. The lower end 
of my inexpressibles embraced my limb with so tight a grasp, that it 
was impossible for me to bend my knee sufficiently to introduce my 
toes into the top of my boot. The only remedy for this was, to unfast- 
en the knee-buttons, which I immediately did; and then began the 
“tug of war.” For a time it was flint to flint, neither party giving a 
hair-breadth of ground. All the strength which nature had given me, 
and all the patience left me by my previous trials, were tested to the 
utmost. I pulled, till my fingers were cramped and numbed, and the 
muscles of my arms and shoulders exhausted—paused for breath, and 
pulled again. I hopped round the room on one foot, my inexpressibles 
girding the upper portion of the limb with the merciless grasp of an 
anaconda breaking the bones of a buffalo, struck the heel of the other 
violently against the floor, hoping to impel my foot into its receptacle, 
as a carpenter drives a pin with his mallet into an auger-hole, and 
uttered bitter execrations against tailors and boot-makers, for construct- 
ing such trammels, and against all fashionable and unfeeling dandy 
savages for contriving and recommending them. I am not sure that I 
did not extend the curses to myself, for a novice, for having any con- 
cern with them; assuredly I had ample cause to do so. But the 
worst is not yet told. In about another half hour [ succeeded in my 
labor; and then began my real misery. My toes were in purgatory, or 
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some worse place. The gripe of my boots was like the thumb-screws 
of the Inquisition. To sit still under such torture was impossible, and 
to walk was agony. Yet my lot was settled; walk I must, and show 
myself in my new attire, and attract admiration, else all my toils and 
torments were to no purpose. The die being cast, out I strolled, with 
a countenance as imperturbed, and a step as calm and measured as if 
I had been treading on a Turkey carpet, in a pair of velvet slippers, 
stuffed with eider-down and quilted with the flock-silk of Cashmire. 
Every time my foot felt the weight of my body, was a fresh score on 
the tally of misery. But no matter. Onward and quiet endurance 
were the words ; and I conformed to them. I soon entered a fashion- 
able promenade, hoping, as a recompense of my sufferings, to become 
forthwith the “‘ observed of all observers.” But alas! here was the 
“unkindest cut of all.” Every one I met, having repaired to the 
place for the same purpose I had, was so absorbed in self-admiration, 
that he had not even a look of either envy or approval to bestow on 
me. I at length observed a bevy of young ladies, dressed in the ex- 
treme of the mode, tripping toward me, with the lightness of fairies 
walking on blue-bells. Now said I—to myself—for one gaze of high 
admiration! Assuming my stateliest altitude, I advanced to meet 
them, with what I thought a military stride of the first order—and— 
attracted their notice—O! yes, I attracted it with avengeance! Just 
as they passed me, a shrill cachinnation burst from them in full chorus, 
falling on my ear like the groan of the mandrake ; and one of them 
fairly screamed out to her companions, ‘* Lord, Anna-Maria-Louisa- 
Matilda-Margaretta, dear! did you ever see such an odd looking crea- 
ture! Why, he’s as high as the shot-tower, and as straight and as 
stiff. He seems, for all the world, as if he was skewered to be barbe- 
cued, and his coat stayed with shingles and lined with buckram !”’ 
This was enough. I stood for a moment petrified—my whole per- 
son as stiff as the point of my boot. Recovering, after a time, and 
inwardly cursing the whole promenading tribe, as a pack of tasteless 
dolts, unfit for the society of a well-dressed gentleman, I suddenly left 
them, and returned to my lodgings. Having withdrawn to my cham- 
ber, that I might be once more at ease, I began to uncase myself. 
But here I thought my misery was complete. If to dress had been 
difficult, to undress seemed impossible. The warmth of the day, the 
pain and labor I had endured in harnessing myself and walking, and 
the resentment I felt at not having been admired, more especially at 
having been scoffed at, had all conspired to throw me into a perspira- 
tion—indeed, I would have said, were the term a little more fashiona- 
ble, a dripping sweat. This made the casements of the upper portion 
of my lower extremities cleave to the surface of them, as if they had 
been cemented there. I verily believed that I should be obliged either 
to remove them by edge-tools, or live in them until they should be worn 
out. The first alternative, involving, in some measure, an abandon- 
ment ef fashion, was bad enough. But the last was intolerable ; be- 
cause it menaced distraction at least, if not destruction. By the aid, 
however, of a sturdy man-servant, I was at length unharnessed, and 
relieved from all apprehension of either. And thus ended the adven- 
tures of the day. But my folly was of longer duration. A reckless 
perseverance in tormenting my toes, by packing them up for many 
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succeeding years, in narrow shoes and boots, is the reason why I now 
permit them to run at large, in very wide ones. In fine, I did what 
many young men are still doing, though perhaps in a different way— 
immolated my comforts on the altar of Fashion, until experience 
taught me the evils of the idolatry; and the homage of every one, in 
the same line, will lead to the same issue. Some of the male fash- 
ions of the present day, though quite delectable to dandies and exqui- 
sites, will prove in the end as productive of mischief—I fear much 
more so,—than that I have described. 

Stiff and light military collars are prejudicial. Whatever interferes 
with the free circulation of the blood through the brain, impairs mental 
as well as bodily health and vigor, by deranging the functions of that 
organ. ‘Tight cravats, moreover, by compressing the muscles and 
other soft parts of the neck, render that appendage small and unsightly. 
Hence the ancients, who did not wear such articles, had handsomer 
necks, and were therefore finer models for statues, than the moderns 
who do. The present inhabitants of Lombardy have noble necks, on 
account of wearing nothing around them. Let gentlemen, who wish 
to retain full health, good figures, and all the efficiency of which they 
are susceptible, never follow any fashion in dress, which impedes the 
circulation of the blood in any part of the body. 

But what shall be said of the dress of the ladies, the real comforters 
and sweetencrs of life, and the arbiters of taste, manners, and Fashion ? 
Must it too undergo animadversion, and suffer from the unkind tooth 
of censure? Delicate as the subject is, I fear it must; and, what is 
worse, it well deserves it. Justice proclaims that blame should be 
awarded, in proportion to the amount of mischief done, and the value 
of those on whom it falls. According to this rule, certain articles and 
forms of female dress are deeply censurable ; because they do infinite 
mischief to woman, the Iast and rarest product of creation. I trust, 
therefore, that I may securely throw myself on the indulgence of my 
fair audience, in an attempt to show where some portion of the evil 
lies. 

Dress, especially that of females, is intended for ornament, as well 
as usefulness. As often, therefore, as its fashion deviates from cither 
of these ends, and more especially when its effects are the reverse of 
both of them, it ought to be promptly condemned and abandoned. 

The mutability of Fashion has been already noticed. As it relates to 
female apparel, it is proverbial. ‘To enumerate all the forms and modes 
I have witnessed, and to consider their influence, would be impossible, 
on the present occasion. A mere citation of the names of those in the 
upper garment alone, with an explanation of their meaning, would 
make along discourse. I have seen gowns, and robes, and frocks, 
and other forms of outer dress, with plaited sleeves and plain sleeves, 
tucked sleeves and straight sleeves, full sleeves, half sleeves, and no 
sleeves at all. I have seen them so high behind, as to cover the entire 
neck, and even incommode the back of the head, and so low as not to 
cover the shoulder blades. Waists equally various in form and dimen- 
sion have also met my eye. I can likewise call to mind the prevalence 
of long trains and short trains, plain trains, tamboured trains, and no 
trains, with other modifications of trains and bodies, sleeves and waists, 
‘too tedious te mention.” Yet were all these forms and changes 
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ornamental or ornamented ; for, taken together, they and the beings 
that wore them were elegant and attractive. 

But, within my recollection, female grace and beauty of person have 
never been seriously tested by dress until now. ‘The present fashion, 
amounting to a subversion of all that is natural, completes the trial. 
If it fail to produce uncomeliness in woman, nothing, on the same 
score, need be dreaded hereafter. By nature, the female figure is in- 
cluded within the lines of an upright cone. ‘The shoulders are narrow 
and sloping, in exact accordance with the line of grace. But the ex- 
isting fashion reverses this order of things, and turns the figure into 
an inverted cone; the shoulders square and broad, with a little moun- 
tain, or rather balloon, perched on each of them, the more completely 
to destroy their symmetry. In a few instances, in a city which I 
lately visited, but shall not name, and in the case of very fashionable 
exquisites, with short necks, [ saw those shoulder-hunches fairly on a 
level with the top of the head. ‘The figures thus metamorphosed were 
unspeakably ludicrous. ‘They could scarcely be said to belong to hu- 


manity. Had a naturalist scen them for the first time, in the forest of 


an unexplored country, and had they escaped into a thicket without 
being examined by him, he would certainly have pronounced them 
nondescripts. Viewing them at a distance, with all their prominences, 
curves, and indentations, he might well have mistaken them for huge 
insects with three heads, moving in an erect position, and would, prob- 
ably, until a better classification could be made, have referred them to 
the genus Papilio, and the new species Cerberiforma. If female 
beauty and elegance can prove victorious, in the struggle with such 
unprecedented disfiguration as this, they are invincible ; for, I repeat, 
that no ordeal can exceed, in severity, that which they are now under- 
going. In other instances I saw also, in the city referred to, several 
groups of light promenading exquisites, concealed in such a wilder- 
ness of drapery, that it seemed scarcely possible to ascertain what 
part of it their fairy persons inhabited. An expert huntsman would as 
easily find a fox in a prairie, or a deer in a cane-brake. It appeared as 
if a stiff breeze might have snatched them, in a moment, from their 
terrene moorings, and whiffed them through the air, like painted butter- 
flies—or, more appropriate, perhaps—like angels despatched on mis- 
sions of Fashion. 

Taste and judgement, however, unite in declaring, that the present 
style of female dress was not introduced either to mar or improve the 
female beauty and elegance, or from any other consideration connected 
with them, but to conceal deformity. ‘That some lady of rank and 
fashion, whose shoulders and person were mis-shapeu, contrived bal- 
loon sleeves and hogshead skirts to hide her defects, can scarcely be 
doubted; as a certain person allied to royalty contrived high and 
thickly-padded cravats, to cover a scrofulous swelling on his neck ; 
and other ladies, whose shoulders and persons did not need such 
covers, notwithstanding adopted them. Thus are those, to whom na- 
ture has been bounteous in all that is elegant and fascinating, induced, 
by the magic of Fashion, to forego their elegance, in order to keep 
the deformed in countenance. 

But the picture of female fashion is not yet completed. Its worst 
feature remains to be brought out. If to sacrifice beauty of person to 
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modes of dress, bespeak a faulty taste, to sacrifice health to them falls 
but little short of a fault in morals. And that female health is often 
deeply and permanently impaired, and life itself, in many instances, 
destroyed by a certain mode of dress now in vogue, cannot be doubted. 
I allude to tight corsets. 

On this point I shall speak seriously, because it is a serious evil. 
I could name young ladies, who have as certainly fallen victims to it, as 
a soldier has ever done to the sabre or the bayonet. Nor is it less 
destructive of symmetry of person and gracefulness of motion, than it 
is of health. It renders the body of a girl of eighteen as inflexible as 
that of a matron of eighty. ‘That this is incompatible with ease and 
grace of movement is palpable to every one. A female, cased in 
whalebone or white-oak-split armor, moves with the stiffness of a 
walking statue. Her limbs only are pliable; but they are not alone 
used in graceful attitude and movement. The body should play in 
harmony with them. Nor is this all. Tight corsets give to the per- 
son an insect-like figure, which, in the female form, is an equal depar- 
ture from nature and elegance. It is not a fact that a very small waist 
comports with the highest order of symmetry and elegance in woman. 
‘The finest female forms we see in life are not thus insected. ‘Their 
Waists are not reduced to skeleton size; nor are the waists of female 
statuary when in high perfection. ‘The Venus de Medici may be cited 
in proof of this. ‘The waist of that unrivaled monument of art, instead 
of being lank and bony, is full and round, and sufficiently muscular. 
It represents not miserable skin and bone, but very comfortable flesh 
and blood. So does the waist of every other celebrated female statue 
and portrait that can be named. Independently of all other consid- 
erations, there is more bad taste in repressing the growth of the female 
waist, than in the Chinese practice of preventing the growth of the 
female feet. 

But the mere deformity and rigidity of motion produced by tight 
corsets are but secondary evils. ‘Those unyielding body-cases injure 
health in a variety of ways. By their pressure on the stomach, and its 
associate organs, they impede digestion, and favor the production of 
dyspepsia, with its terrible train of annoyances and evils. This is so 
obvious that it needs neither illustration nor proof. They at the same 
time prevent the free descent of the diaphragm. In this way, as well 
as by limiting the play of the ribs, they diminish the cavity of the 
chest, restrict the action of the heart, interfere also with that of the 
lungs, and render respiration imperfect. In such a forced and un- 
natural condition of those important organs, the blood is neither well 
composed and matured, nor vigorously circulated—in consequence of 
which the whole system suffers; and, from the mechanical restraint 
imposed on them, the heart and lungs are debilitated, and often hurried 
into fatal disease. It is not long since a young lady died in this city, 
of a complaint of the chest, induced by these causes. In dressing, 
she often employed two servants, one to hold her steady, and the other 
to lace her corsets as tightly as possible ; and her usual remonstrance 
was, that the force used was not sufficient. This was perhaps an ex- 
treme case; but there are hundreds that closely resemble it, and 
thousands in which mischief is done on the same principle. Pulmo- 
nary cousumption and diseases of the heart are rapidly imcereasing in 
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our country; and a large portion of them may be traced to this 
practice.* 

Another disastrous product of tight lacing is a distortion of the 
spine. ‘This complaint, so fatal to symmetry and grace, and often so 
injurious to constitutional health, has increased in a ten-fold ratio, 
since the introduction of the present style of corsets into general use. 
It is stated, on good authority, that, in fashionable life, both in this 
country and England, and I believe also in France, every sixth female, 
between the ages of fourteen and thirty-five, has some unnatural curv- 
ature of the spine; and the excessive pressure of corsets on the 
muscles of the body, is the cause of it. This pressure, by preventing 
the free circulation of the blood through the muscles, deprives them of 
nourishment, diminishes their size, reduces their strength, and thus 
disqualifies them to hold the body erect. It takes their bulk from 
them, as a tight thimble does from the end of the finger, on which it 
is worn. This distortion of the spine deranges the form and size of 
the two great cavities of the body, and does more or less injury to the 
viscera they contain. The effect of this on health and longevity is 
necessarily pernicious. Nor are there wanting other grounds, on 
which a spinal curvature may prove fatal to females. But these I for- 
bear, for the present, to mention. 

If these remarks be true—and no one acquainted with the subject 
will question them—tight lacing ranks among the most threatening 
evils of our country. Cholera, with all its terrors, is a trifle to it. It 
menaces a deterioration of the human race. The offspring of enfee- 
bled mothers will be themselves enfeebled, by a law of our nature. 
For parents, then, to permit the practice, in their daughters, is not 
alone indiscreet; it is a culpable violation of duty to their children, to 
society, and to posterity. By countenancing it, they contribute their 
part to human degeneracy. For, I repeat with confidence, that such 
degeneracy must as certainly result from it, as the fall of the leaf does 
from the bleakness of autumn, or the revival of vegetation from the 
warmth of the spring. 

The last of the injurious effects of Fashion, to which I shall refer, 
is its engrossing too entirely the youthful mind, especially of females, 
to the exclusion of more useful and important matter. It induces 
many of its fair votaries to spend an unreasonable portion of their 
time at the toilet. With young ladies of 2 certain cast, it constitutes 
a never-failing theme of discussion, imparting to their conversation an 
air of frivolity. The ambition of dress, whether in male or female, 
when it takes possession of the mind, in an inordinate degree, is a 
very humiliating, not to call it a degrading sentiment. It is the very 
bubble and froth of vanity, and shows the individual, enslaved by it, to 
be destitute of substantial character and true self-esteem. A person 








* Errecr oF Tigur Lacine. On Saturday, an inquest was held at the King David, George- 
street, Russell-square, on the body of Jane Nicholson, aged 18, a fine young girl, the daughter of a 
respectable tradesman in the neighborhood. On Thursday afternoon she took tea at a relative’s. 
Shortly after her return home, which was about nine o’clock the same evening, she complained of 
indisposition, and, on being led into the yard for the benefit of the fresh air, she fell down ina 


state of insensibility. An attempt was made to give her relief by cutting open ber siays, which 
were found to be tightly laced, and medical aid was procured, but she expired immediately, Mr. 
Slade, surgeon, stated that he opened the body, and found the heart considerably enlarged, and the 
liver twice its proper size: he at the same time gave it as his opinion, that death was hastened by 


the extraordinary compression to which the vital functions had been subjected by tight lacing.- 
Verdict, “ Died by the visitation of God.’ London paper 
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not thus destitute has something internal to rely on, and never attempts 
to attract notice and gain reputation by erternal trappings. The ex- 
ceptions to this rule are so few, that they scarcely infringe its univer- 
sality. 

Such are some of the evils of Fashion, or rather of the abuse of it. 
When accommodated to the nature of things, well regulated, and mod- 
erately conformed to, it is not an evil. On the contrary, it is produc- 
tive of much pleasure, and no less good. It is an important engine in 
education, and the chief source of ornamental accomplishments, cour- 
tesy, and good manners. But, that it may produce these effects, it 
must be set and directed by men and women of true taste and sound 
judgement. It will be generally ludicrous, and can rarely fail to do 
harm, while left to the institution and guidance of the idle and frivol- 
ous, for no better reason, than because they are well-born, wealthy, 
and presuming. 


THE VOCATION. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


Boru pockets of the old green top-coat in which Ricnarp Simpricius Enren- 
ereiss, the Theological Candidate, wandered by a foot-path through flourishing 
fields of grain towards a little town, were swelled with cakes and tarts, the relics 
of a banquet given that day at the residence of a nobleman. Whatever he could 
take upon his plate from the costly batch, he had, as usual, deprived himself of, 
for the sake of his fond mother; and, watching anxiously that no one should ob- 
serve the smuggling, gently and dexterously slipped it under the table, and stow- 
ed it safely in his pockets. In the loud confusion of the company, no one saw 
him, except Miss Milchen, a girl of sixteen years, who blushed in turn when she 
met his reddened look. It was not the first time that she had apprehended him 
in this process, and that day was not the first on which she aided him; for she left 
her own cakes and tarts untouched, and after the meal was over, quietly packed 
them up in paper, and sent them by the dear Teacher, with a friendly greeting, 
to his mother. Joyfully the honest Simplicius hastened his steps, in the coolness 
of one of the loveliest evenings of summer. The little town was hardly a mile 
distant from the residence of his employer, in whose family he had lived for ten 
years as head tutor. He had often before, after his day’s labor was finished, taken 
this walk, refreshed himself with parental intercourse, and always returned again 
in time to perform all his duties accurately. But he never made the trip in hap- 
pier spirits than now. His rich boon doubled the joyful expectation of his mother 
—she rejoiced that provision was so near at hand. His heart beat with delight. 
His steps increased in length. At last he arrived. And as he now lightened his 
full pockets and full bosom, and poured out all his goods, and had a chance of 
relating what a worthy man Earl Hermogen was, who happened to be on a visit 
to the Baron, and how he had exhibited tokens of affection towards himself, he 
was very happy. His mother folded her hands in gratitude, and looked with wet 
eyes up to the full moon, which shone into her little room in the garret. * It 


may yet take place!” she cried, with a trembling voice. “ My most anxious 
wish on earth may yet be accomplished !”’ 

“ Yes,” replied the Candidate; “it will be. The Earl, who is civility itself, 
has pressed my hand—mother, it is an important event when an Earl presses my 
hand—and therely promises to think of me. 

“Will he k » his word?” inquired the mother, still in a tremulous tone 
“Or does he only use unmeaning terms to trifle with you Has he not civen 


you small coin, hh the rich bestow on the poor? Do he not seem to have 
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Dear God! you were only ten years of age when your father, aged only five and 
twenty years, went from his calm benefice to his rest. Without propesty—what 
could a country clergyman leave for an inheritance, when, like your father, he 
gave away all that he possessed ?—and without fortune or relatives myself, I 
could do nothing for you. But yet—God forgive me, if I seem too covetous—he 
was able to provide for you when he lived. Many a good situation within his 
wide influence was vacated ; you stooped your back in vain, you studied in vain 
over moving petitions, you preached % 

‘* Badly !” interrupted Simplicius, with a sigh. 

* By no means!’’ quickly replied his mother. ‘‘ Have I not many a time wept 
with joy and emotion, when I saw you stand in the pulpit before a Christian par- 
ish, in the snow-white surplice—the dress of innocence, and when, in a faint and 
affecting tone, you began the prayer e 

“ Yes,” interrupted again the Candidate, with bitterness; “a faint and affect- 
ing tone, indeed! The just, the ig 

“ Certainly,’’ continued the old lady, without allowing her son to proceed ; 
‘certainly, your holy father was a different man. He was all life and zeal! 
When he smote the cushion of the pulpit so that clouds of dust arose, when in a 
voice of thunder he announced the divine wrath which overtook Babylon, then 
all held their breath, and looked in terror up to the ceiling, to see whether the 
avenging lightning might not dart through. But—every one in his own way. 
Peter was a mighty orator, like the holy father, and pleased his Master well, but 
the gentle, mild John lay on his Master’s bosom. And you are not called Leo- 
pold, the lion-spirited, like thy father, but have you not a far more beautiful 
name : Simplicius, that is to say, the honest, the single-hearted ?” 

** Or the simple-hearted !” laughed out the Candidate. ‘ Really, these are fine 
names! Am I not then, also, Richard, although no one calls me so, except 
two rosy lips ?’’—he added in an unintelligible tone. 

‘*Do you deserve,’ continued his mother—‘“ neglect? Do I deserve that his 
Excelleney, whenever he ineets me, should shrug his shoulders, and say that you 
never ought to have studied, at least, theology ; that you are not fit for a preach- 
er, but only fit for the school-room ?” 

“ Yes, the school-room !"’ sighed forth the Candidate, “ the school-room! there 
I should remain, if [ would maintain myselfi—forever! A school is just the situ- 
ation for me! O heavens! how sensible and wise are people of rank! Should | 
have remained ten years as chief tutor, if 1 had not been free in giving most of 
my lessons? No, no! I will keep ata distance from the fold. Without, with- 
out, in free, open Nature, there | am well, there is my element.” 

** And there you can now soon be,” said the mother, in a consoling tone ; ** you 
can enjoy it, much as you please, when you possess a benefice. You can study 
in the arbor—no one will disturb you. There you can drink your cup of coffee. 
You can dig and plant in your little garden. You can go around and visit the 
sick. You can labor in the vineyard of your Master with ——” 

“ Right!’ cried Simplicius, and raised his hands in joy; “I build the vineyard 
of my Master—I plant and prune the tender vines—make them, according to the 
principles of cultivation, grow up luxuriantly and bring forth fruit a thousand 
fold! Linstruct in the garden, and praise the omnipotence and wisdom of the 
Most High, where my voice will sound more easily than when confined within 
the hollow of walls! And preach funeral sermons in the open church-yard, so 
long as I can, under the trees, and among the flowers and the fragrant grass! 
These things will make a pastor’s life charming—in the old enclosure of lime- 
trees.”’ 

“And then you are there !’’ exclaimed the delighted mother, “ you and I in the 
dear hamlet to which we shall return after an absence of twenty-five years. The 
green arm-chair of your father will then stand again in its place, and you, you 
will sit in it—and you will smoke your pipe, and the hands of those who love you 
shall tend and earess you!” 

‘* Mother's hands !”’ cried he, enraptured, “ and Rosalie’s !” 

‘“* Rosalie !”’ exclaimed the old lady, in fright—* Rosalie ? Simplicius !”’ 
she added, in a milder tone, “ will you sing forever and ever the same old song ? 
Do you not see it is impossible that should ever happen?” 

** Not happen ? Never?’ he stammered in amazement. ‘ Mother! and will you 
sing forever and ever the same old song of darkness? why now can it never 
happen : 
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‘“* Because—because,’’ answered the mother, in a low tone, ‘ because Rosalie, 
as I have often told you, is not of your belief—she is a Catholic. You know me, 
my dear son, you know that I am no bigot. The maid is handsome, sensible, 
spirited, and, withal, rich. This is all good, and I would gladly consent, if you 
were not an evangelical preacher; but since this is the case, never—the thing is 
entirely impossible !” 

“The Earl,” said Simplicius, to obviate her objection, “ the Earl thinks differ- 
ently, and is above such a prejudice.” 

“The Earl,’ answered the mother-—“ yes, the Earl, but not the people. Are 
they not already prejudiced by your acquaintance with this high maid? When- 
ever you have preached, there have been whispers about your affection for a 
Cathotic, and people shake their heads as if all was not right with your faith.” 

“ Let them shake their heads!’ cried the Candidate. ‘“ What can they effect 
against the will of their master?” 

“ Let them not!” replied the mother. ‘“ They must, indeed, freely take whom- 
soever the master gives them. But would you attempt to cure the souls of a par- 
ish which had no heart and no confidence for you, and which treated the dearest 
object of your attachment, your wife, with timid aversion? No! Simplicius, this 
would not do! Drive the maid away from your thoughts! She is joyful and 
happy—she will forget you!” 

“ Indeed!’ murmured the Candidate—“ joyful and happy, and forget me!” 
Hlis countenance darkened. But his mother knew how to expel the cloud, by 
images of a happy future,and by questions. She proceeded to ask him, how it 
happened that the worthy Earl was so favorably inclined to him, as to press his 
hand ? and the countenance of Simplicius brightened more and more as he related 
the occurrences of the last three days. In the earnestness of conversation, he 
forgot the proper time to return. It was not till, alone with his thoughts, he 
quickened his steps through the fragrant fields of corn, when every thing rested 
in the dewy twilight of night, and only the quail-cry from the pea-field, and the 
nightingale’s song from the alders by the brook, broke the stillness ; it was not till 
now that he felt again the bleeding wound of his heart. Now that he was nearer 
his aim than ever before, he felt himself powerfully and fearfully drawn back. 
He was conscious, that his mother was right, and yet it was impossible for him to 
live without his Rosalie. The thought, also, that he was really to become a pas- 
tor, filled him with an inexplicable fear. “ Strange!’’ he murmured, and his 
heart beat with anguish. ‘“ Now as I approach the object which was proposed 
for my pursuit in my tender youth, and after which I have myself struggled with 
unfailing constancy, now it appears to me, not in an attractive rose-dress, but in 
a dark, frightful form! How is this? Whatis man? He strives and longs for 
that which, when gained, creates vexation and aversion!’ Mournfully he paced 
along under the sparkling light of the eternal heaven. No mild ray reached his 
heart. Dark and melancholy was his future, like a vale shut in by walls of rock, 
from which no path leading out is visible. Now he leaned on the horn-beam 
fence ; now he strode across the bridge of the alder-brook ; now the blooming 
lime-trees, the lilies, and the Hesperus-Tristis, from a garden near by, met him 
with their fragrance. Then his afflicted heart was aroused. _Re-inspired, he 
breathed deeply, like the sailor, who, after a long absence from the ocean, feels 
again the fresh sea-breeze on the shore. ‘O my flowers, and thou beautiful rul- 
ing Nature !’’ he exclaimed, and the dark register vanished from his mind, with 
its confused, inexplicable record of his life. Reflecting on the few last days 
which he had spent, he became joyful, and was soothed by an inspiring quiet and 
by happy dreams. 

And really the last three days had been the happiest of his life. For ten years 
he had fulfilled the duties of tutor in the family of the Baron, who was an old 
and noble warrior. Of the four pupils committed to his charge, the oldest was 
already advanced to the Academy, the second was a hussar Lieutenant; Miss 
Milchen had outgrown school, and only the youngest child was now under his 
instruction—a little fair-haired girl. The Baron had retained the intelligent, 
somewhat timid, and always modest Candidate so long, that he had become an 
essential part of the family, and the children all loved and respected him. Long 
had the Baron, notwithstanding the pain of losing one so useful, been anxious to 
provide him with a maintenance; but in vain. It was impossible. Nature had 
given to the poor the business of filling their own pulpits. In the preaching of 
the Candidate, the people missed the strength of lungs, the life, the energy, and, 
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especially, denunciations through the terrors and thunders of the law. They 
shook their heads. One afternoon, Simplicius lectured to children before the 
altar. His subject was the resurrection. He treated it in a manner so entirely 
different from his usual style of preaching, that the village surgeon and shop- 
keeper, who were noted freethinkers, looked on him with suspicion. “ This 
comes from his Catholic atquaintance,”’ they whispered, and endeavored to create 
scandal, because the Candidate wore a green coat instead of a black or dark violet 
one, which last colors only, they said, were suitable for a minister. Yet the often- 
deceived Candidate was not overwhelmed. Indeed, he felt now as if, when he 
should make his next trial, which he was resolved to do, a heavy stone would be 
rolled from his breast. He wondered that he should have sat so Jong in fear at 
the pool of Bethesda, and, becoming perfectly serene, returned to exercise again 
his rake and his spade. Gardening was his favorite employment, after the hours 
of instruction were past, and he had every facility for gratifying his wish in the 
splendid garden of the Baron. While in the Academy, Simplicius had much 
preferred listening to botanical than exegetical lectures; in his youth he was 
wont to wander in the forests and on the mountains in search of flowers and 
slants. It might safely be wagered, that if he was examined out of Linneus, 
Villdenow, and Jussieur, he would obtain much better testimonials than those 
given him by the consistory of wigs, which objected that he failed in an intimate 
acquaintance with the African church and the history of heretics. On account 
of this strictness, he cultivated a botanical rather than theological taste, and 
possessed, as has been already stated, the warmest esteem and friendship of the 
Baron. The latter had little or no learning, yet he perceived that his children, 
under their excellent Instructer, had acquired an innocence and purity of heart. 
To the Instructer, also, he was under great obligations for the paradise which 
bloomed around his castle ; and often on the hill, once covered with poor, solitary, 
scattered birches, but now adorned with a lovely cottage, which was shaded by 
plane-trees and covered with running plants, often here he smoked his morning 
pipe, and gazed on the garden, which lay beneath him like a landscape of Wou- 
verman’s, like a scene of perfect enchantment. There, where ten years before 
the flags and reeds grew on the borders of a stagnant pond, which lay by the walls 
of the building, now terraces of flowers were found, with every variety of color 
and fragrance. There, where formerly nettles and burdocks grew sparsely on 
heaps of rubbish and stone, now flourished a smiling carpet of roses by bubbling 
fountains. Where once no shade was imagined, the Scotch fir stretched up its 
majestic top, and lime-trees and maples murmured in their cool wood-night. 
Luxurious plats of vegetables, bounded and intersected by noble fruit-trees, and 
espalier-trees, and pyramids of grapes, which now bloomed, and now glistened in 
the blessing of autumn, offered their refreshing enjoyment. An elegant hot- 
house for flowers Jeaned beautifully with its red roof over masses of foliage. All 
this had been created from nothing by the Candidate, during the last ten years. 
But the frugal Baron did not think that he must have been at considerable ex- 
pense. However, the Candidate employed his servants in making the buildings, 
and, to obtain flowers, had traveled many miles on foot to beg them. Every one 
gave to the agreeable connoisseur, in return for the knowledge about the culture 
and growth of flowers, which he willingly imparted. He had flowers during 
the whole winter, to the great delight of the Baron, and the astonishment of his 
guests. He had also asparagus at all times, and cherries and plums until Easter 
—uand also pine-apples; indeed, if the little hot-house had been more elevated, he 
would have had these fruits still later. Miss Milchen, also, ate strawberries in 
January. 

What wonder, therefore, that the Baron, delighted with the new and magnifi- 
cent creation around him, and with the botanical knowledge, technical and prac- 
tical, which he had acquired through his influence, should praise the master-hand 
of the Candidate, which had wrought out, only in subordinate labor, the astonish- 
ing reality! What wonder that his distinguished guest, Earl Hermogen, should 
add his commendation ? ; 

* Are you the Repton* of this country, Mr. Ehrenpreiss?’’ he inquired, in as- 
tonishment, of the Candidate, as the latter was exhibiting to him the plan of the 
garden. 

“ T have assisted here and there,”’ was his modest reply ; and, feeling that he was 
in the society of a connoisseur, his zeal and love of the subject led him to break 
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through his natural reserve, and discuss favorite themes. ‘ Esthetic gardening,'’ he 
began, and the Earl listened eagerly, and the Baron, who accompanied them, gave 
an assenting nod, as if he thought the Candidate would well express his own 
opinions—* esthetic gardening is as yet but little cultivated. Most of our orna- 
mental gardeners and those who lay out parks, have no conception of the Great, 
the Ruling, the Surprising, the Moving, and cannot employ the means which the 
rich botanical discoveries of modern times have placed in their hands. How mis- 
erable,’ he continued, “are their parterres of flowers! There on the right and 
left we see forever the same heaps, the same mixture of roses, the same spirals, 
squares, &c., so that one portion is an exact representation of the whole. We 
become averse to the dull monotony, and heartily long for the Natural and the 
Expressive, which, like the kingdom of tones, out of which only a ruling spirit 
like Mozart's can select and arrange, lies all around us. It is only a proper use of 
the rich materials which the sphere of the Natural and the Expressive affords, 
that renders gardening a true art; and it is a pity that so much beauty should be 
lost through uniformity or stale repetition in the careless practice of gardeners. 
l am no gardener by profession, worthy Earl,’ he added, “and know but little 
of fundamental principles; but I have studied and arranged things after my own 
way, and, perhaps, in some respects, have not deviated much from that which is 
right.” 

‘Certainly not,’ answered the Earl, as they stood before a singular bed of 
flowers. Out of a pure carpet of turf, grew, luxuriantly, a single, tall, perfect 
rose-bush. About it, in a narrow, elevated, round bed, grew a circle of the white 
Forget-me-not— Cynoglossum linifolium ; and close beneath, a span lower, a simi- 
lar circle of blue flowers of the same genus—Cynoglossum omphaloides. The 
manner was new, and the Earl gazed in transport on the charming flower-basket. 

“ And what say you, good Earl,” inquired the self-pleased Baron, ‘ to that part 
of the little hill yonder, which is fringed with the Hamorrhoidalis japonica?” 

“The Hemerocallis japonica,” said the Candidate quickly, “It is, indeed, a 
very beautiful flower, especially the white, yet it flourishes best in the pot, except 
the Hara, yonder, which grows very well at large.” 

“ And there,” cried the Earl, as they advanced to the little pond, ‘ how very 
appropriately the snowy Spiraa u/maria, and this alone, blossoms on the quiet, 
shady bank! It looks as if the clear water-mirror was bordered by flaky cotton.” 

“ And yonder the tall Oleander, overtopping the Rhus cotinus,’’ remarked the 
Baron. “Do they not flourish beautifully together, and here the Rhododendrum 
Pontificum 2” 

“The Rhododendron Pontificum,” quickly continued the Candidate, “like all 
flowers of this kind, is of foreign origin. And there the blue Hortensia—they are 
all so easily acclimated, that they endure the most severe winters with but a very 
slight covering.” 

“Just so!’ replied the Earl, nodding assent. ‘“ Maupertins, President of the 
Royal Academy of Berlin, once attempted to accustom the coffee plant and other 
tropical plants to the sands and winter of Brandenburgh ; and he lost by it some 
of the most costly fruits in the King’s hot-house. Yet experiments with orna- 
mental plants from North-America, and China, and Japan, which are related to a 
climate something like our own, are well worth making. I keep the Peconia 
arborea growing at freedom in my garden the whole year round.” 

“The Peeonia arborea?” cried the Candidate, his eyes sparkling with joy. 

“The Peconia arborea,” repeated the Baron, and stood like one in utter aston- 
ishment. 

“ Exactly that,” the Earl assured thein. 

“We have it also,” remarked the Candidate, “only it is still in the pot—a 
small example—here.’’ And as he said this, they reached a very appropriate 
stand for flowers, which inclined to the south-west by the side of a wall, made by 
thick beech-trees. The Earl was astonished as he looked on the fourfold rows. 
“T know not what it is,” he said, after a silent and attentive consideration, 
‘which pleases me so much in the appearance of these pots; but I have never 
before seen any thing so fine.” 

“ Perhaps the neatness of the plants,’ answered the Baron, “ or their arrange- 
ment, or the gradation of their tops, caused by their varying height of the rows, or 
the similarity of form and color in the pots.” 

* Particularly the last,” replied the Earl, “because they have no color except: 
sng that which they acquired in the oven of the potter.” 
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‘So it ought always to be,’ began the Candidate with eagerness. ‘The ves- 
sels are of inferior importance, and ought no more to attract attention from the 
plants which they contain, than the sticks to which the plants are tied; and yet 
some, who aim to make-a splendid show, without any taste or feeling, have them 
painted very bright, put gold knobs on the sticks, and fasten little birds upon 
them. How miserable, how assuming, appear to me these painted vessels, and 
vermilion sticks! They would deprive Nature and the beautiful flowers of their 
appropriate triumph! Little maids must see their violets and roses on mahogany 
tables, and only in a court costume ; they confine the simple children of nature 
in a harness of varnished porcelain or metal, and chain them to pegs, sometimes 
by long knots of ribbon. All the habits and the life of the plant are in this way 
affected, as are the eyes when the hand is laid over them. I do not in this case 
particularly, object; but man, a connoisseur, despises such little finery, which 
destroys his true enjoyment of plants. I, at least, when I see these painted, and, 
for the sake of change, variously painted vessels, feel as I once did on lookiag at 
a Cactus opuntia. The plant was once rarely beautiful, but a sportive, foolish 
hand had impressed on its large, oval, fleshy leaves, the representation of a pair 
of eyes, of a nose, anda mouth. Shame! The poor, abused plant could not de- 
fend itself against this miserable jest. [low it pained me! I could have punish- 
ed the author of the paltry trick !”’ 

The Earl hastily took one pinch of snuff after another, and scrutinized the Can- 
didate closely. The shy, modest man never had so spoken before. “ Is this, in- 
deed, the reserved, afilicted suppliant,’’ he thought in silence—‘ is it he who 
creeps with dread to the public pulpit? Wonderful! What profound knowledge 
lies buried within him—such a man, and a retired tutor !”’ 

Thus reflecting, he followed his conductor to the garden of fruits and vegeta- 
bles ; and here his astonishment did not at all subside. Every foot of ground was 
ingeniously put to use, and the utile closely blended with the dulce. The Earl 
had never before seen such large, powerful cauliflower-roses. And how splendid 
was the dark purple of the double cherries, and the orange of the apricots, hang- 
ing heavily on branches over which nets were thrown! Beautiful, above all, to 
the eye of the Earl, were the gourds, the small and elegant apples, of every spe- 
cies, of all forms and colors, the varieties of cucumbers, now on long green or 
white vines, which wound like snakes on the ground, now hanging down in clus- 
ters from the espalier trees; and lastly, the noble cantelopes and melons, which 
sent forth their rich aroma through the windows of the hot-houses! The Earl 
stood enchanted. ‘ Herr Ehrenpreiss,” after a long silence, at last he exclaim- 
ed, ‘“ this is indeed all extraordinary! But your Cucumis and Cucurbita species 
are the crowns, and excel any thing which I have ever before witnessed !”’ 

“ Really ?—Really?’’ laughed out the delighted Candidate. ‘Now, I have 
prepared a little work on this subject, entitled, The Cucumber-book.” 

“'The Cucumber-book ?”’ said the Earl, with asmile, ‘“‘ O, I beg to see it.”’ 

‘It is yet in manuscript,’”’ answered the Candidate, excusing himself, “ as is 
also my work on the culture of hops and lilacs.” 

“T must read them all,” cried the Earl-—“ all, particularly the Cucumber-book. 
You will not deny me this pleasure? You will lend me the manuscript ?”’ 

** With pleasure, my worthy patron and benefactor!” replied the Candidate. 

* And will you become the clergyman of a parish ?’’ asked the Earl. 

* Ah, yes!’ murmured the Candidate. ‘ Will your Excellency allow me again 
to present my claim?” 

* And you really know no better employment?” inquired the Earl. ‘ Do you 
really know no more suitable vocation ?”’ 

Silently the eyes of the Candidate fell tothe earth. At last he said, with a 
trembling voice: “It is the wish of my mother, and 1 have been educated only 
for this end.” 

* But now,”’ continued the Earl, ‘“ suppose the beautiful flowers, the trees and 
plants should speak. Would they not say, remain with us, leave preaching to 
others—we will nourish you, and your wife and children! What would you 
reply °” 

The Candidate mournfully shook his head, and murmured low: * The flowers 
will not and cannot thus speak to me. And it is not possible that a poor Theo- 
logical Candidate should thus be elevated to the skies. I must not exalt my wish 
so high, and must be contented with a small parish.” ‘ Good,” said the Earl, 
‘] know what I will do. But have you not, as [ hear, an affection for the 
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daughter of my chief-forester? The maid is Catholic. How will you avoid the 
difficulty here ?”’ 

‘* Your Excellency is free from prejudice,” replied the Candidate. 

‘QO, as far as relates to me,’’ said the Earl, ‘it is well enough. The maid be- 
come your wife! Well, I will think of it--You are a noble man,’’—and he ac- 
companied these words with a warm pressure of the Candidate’s hand. It was 
this conversation which the Candidate had imparted to his dear mother, and 
which made both of them so happy. Dreams of a golden future now floated be- 
fore the slumberer. And when the Earl, the next morning, kissed his hand to 
him as he was about departing, and wire ad exclaimed: “ Thy Cucumber- 
book !’’—-already he was the clergyman of Lindenhagen, and Rosalie was his wife. 
Then all scruples about their diversity of faith, vanished like vapors. ‘ Vic- 
tory !’’ he cried, and leaped as high as was proper for a Theological Candidate five 
and thirty years old. “Victory! I have geined my point! Praise the justum et 
tenacem propositi virum! And the people, they must be inhuman, they must be 
tigers, if they do not love the happy, beautiful maid !”’ 

In his joy he could hardly wait till evening to carry the delightful information 
to his dear Rosalie, and pursued the straight path through the fields of grain, 
towards Tarmenhof, her residence, which lay a few miles from his dwelling, and 
belonged to the earldom of Hermogen. The Earl, that morning, rode on horse- 
back. He saw the beautiful Rosalie washing by the bars which ran from tree to 
tree before her father’s house, and approached. ‘ See here, fair child’’—and he 
nodded in a friendly manner from his horse. ‘ Good morning! You are 
diligent.”’ 

She made a low obeisance, and was very much embarrassed: ‘ Gracious Earl, 
your humble servant !” 

* It is unpardonable that I should not help you,” said the Earl, and, dismount- 
ing, tied his horse to a tree. 

“ Ah no, I have nearly finished,” said Rosalie, with a laugh. 

‘To assist and to desire to assist, are the same thing,’ continued the Earl, 
‘‘ when love and the heart need aid.” 

‘‘] have no heart,” jested Rosalie, and threw a table-cloth over the bars. 

“No heart?” inquired the Earl, wondering. ‘“ Ah, yes—you are right. What 
one has lost is no longer her’s! I congratulate you, Mrs. Pastoress.”’ 

“Can it be! Can it be !’’ thought she. 

“O thou happy ia spe!’ continued the Earl, in a manner of especial pathos— 
‘thou most enviable of all Theological Candidates, thou Richard is 
‘‘ Simplicius Ehrenpreiss,’’ interrupted the girl, in a hasty and jocose manner. 

“You say that witn a most amiable freedom from embarrassment.”’ 

‘And why not? worthy Earl! Are you not, by right, my father confessor, 
and will you not fulfil the duties of your office right worthily ?” 

“If I should put the wig on the pastor! Ha—is it not so?”’ 

“Certainly! O excellent! Will you not do it?” 

* No, child—I can do nothing of the kind!” 

“ Nothing ?—and you congratulated me—you could not have been serious. 
And why can you not do any thing of the kind?” 

“¢ Because I will not.” 

“ How ?—What?—You will not ?—Do I hear aright?” 

“ Perfectly right !”’ 

“ And why will you not?” 

‘¢ Because I have my reasons.”’ 

“This is something different. But if I now entreat you, if [ fall on my knees 
before you, here on the dewy grass, if I wring the apron, which I am about to 
hang out, with tears, will you not then say yes?” 

* No! no!” 

“You barbarian !”’ 

“ Barbarian? No,Iam not. Could I be a barbarian to you? No, my child. 
Seriously, | cannot do what you wish. But will you become evangelical ?”’ 

“ Joytully—a Jew, a Turk, or whatever you command—immediately, on the 
spot !”’ 

“‘T have another little plan for you, however.”’ 

* Another ?—And what?” 

“ You know my park in Lindenhagen—what a fine little cottage there is there, 
with green lattices, and a balustrade covered about with peach-trees and grape- 
vines 
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‘“‘ Ah, the gardener’s dwelling, where old Griesgram sits coughing.” 

“He soon will stop coughing. See here, dear Rosalie. I have appointed a 
new gardener for this little cottage, and have determined to have such a fine girl 
as yourself for his wife.” 

“Is he young and handsome ?”’ 

‘“‘ There it is—eternally your first question—rogue !—Young ?>—No—he shall be 
sixty—Handsome ?—Except a crooked leg, and a humped back, which you don’t 
see when he looks you in the face, and red hair, he is a mortal the worthiest pos- 
sible of love!” 

“O capital! I say yes, instantly !”’ 

“ Seriously, Miss Rosalie! My future chief-gardener has indeed already step- 
ped out of his child’s shoes, and is not exactly an Apollo, but he is a very pleasant 
man, and, withal, very good. And for your sake | may add two hundred dollars 
to his salary. Do you say yes, still?” 

‘ Wherefore not? Do you think | am fickle? No, lam firm of heart! But 
shall I please him ?”’ 

“T'll wager any thing you will!” 

‘‘ The case then, is decided !”’ 

“ And the Candidate ?”’ 

“He will comfort himself. He will become pastor, and out of respect to our 
old friendship, we will send him in summer a bunch of radishes, and in winter— 
a bunch of re 

** You are jesting |” 

“And what else have you been doing?” said Rosalie slowly, and with a pro- 
found reverence she drew back. ‘Is it not my duty to fall in with the tone 
adopted by my gracious lord, upon whom my happiness and that ef him I love 
depend?” 

* Yes, I will make you happy,’’ answered the Earl, and seized her trembling 
hand. “ Yet banish the idea of a pastor. You can never be happy as the wife 
of a clergyman. Seriously, you are to live with a chief-gardener. 

“Seriously? Really so?’ she stammered, in alarm. “Ah, Herr Earl, who 
gives you power over my heart and my life?” 

‘¢Am I not your godfather,” he replied, ‘‘ and as such bound in duty to supply 
the place of a father to you?” 

** Justice will prevail,’ lisped Rosalie. 

‘“*He agrees with me, continued the Earl. “I talked with him in the grove 
about the matter, and he gratefully approved my resolution.” 

“My father,’ stammered Rosalie; “I believe it, for he never would consent 
that I should be the bride of a clergyman, although once he liked the Candidate 
O that my dear mother was alive, she would help me, Herr Earl! Worthy, ex- 
cellent Earl! Can I tell you how dear Richard is to me! In your hand rests our 
happiness. Separate us not! It were death tome!’ Tears choked her voice, 
and she was now really about to sink in entreaty on the dewy grass. But the 
Earl held her up, and said: “ Be quiet, my child! It must be—I am determined 
about it,” he said in a stronger voice, and, springing on his horse, rode away. 

Rosalie wept. Her father now saw her red eyes, as he entered the house 
“This ends the matter’’—he said mildly, as he hung his gun on the wall 
*“ You must live in the house with the chief-gardener.”’ 

** Never! never!” sighed Rosalie. And when towards evening she took the 
washed clothes down, and now sat on a little hill under the chesnut-trees, from 
which she could see the summits of the firs above the towers of the castle, when 
she sat here mournful, and alone, for he had not yet arrived—lo! there he came, 
swinging his handkerchief and hat afar, in token of happy intelligence. In his 
tumult of joy, he did not observe the eyes red with weeping, but related what 
had happened to himself, and how the Earl had given his word that Rosalie should 
be his wife, and that he was already, (it seemed so certain that he would be) par- 
son of Lindenhagen. Rosalie heard him through. What he told her about the 
conversation of the Earl was in direct contradiction to that which she had heard 
herself. But gradually she began to feel certain that the Earl had only been 
trifling with her, or wished to make an experiment, or to pain her. She conceal- 
ed it from her happy lover, and gave herself up with him to the joyful hopes of 
the future. And in joyful hopes departed the summer. The autumn wind passed 
over the fields of stubble—the sick pastor in Lindenhagen did not yet die. ‘ May 
he live,” thought the satisfied Candidate, “long as he can! I have an ample 
maintenance,” and he even forgot personally to refresh the memory of the Eart 
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about his claim, though he lived only twenty miles distant. At last, after Christ- 
mas, they bore the weary old man to his rest. Now was the time! Now candi- 
dates applied. Now Simplicius cut up a whole pen to write a pathetic petition 
to the Earl, begging permission to preach on trial. 

The answer was short and laconic. ‘I intend to do for you what I promised. 
If you must preach, why then preach. But that will not help the matter.” 

How happy was his mother, and yet how unhappy, since the bad walking and 
the cold prevented her from being present to hear the master-piece of eloquence, 
over which Simplicius studied till his brain was exhausted. But she knew every 
word of it by heart, for she had compelled her son to read it over and over, and 
wept over it a thousand tears. The day, full of anxiety, at last came, and as the 
Candidate went on his way again, as in the time of his former experiment, a 
heavy stone seemed to roll down and press on his bosom. It was not anxiety 
about the sermon—this he could repeat backwards. No, it was the old inexplica- 
ble something, which made his heart thump, as, in the fine twilight of a Saturday 
evening, he drew near to the place of his birth, where soon his home might be 
during his whole life. He felt strangely now as he came to the still house which 
was once his father’s, and ventured down into the garden where he played ball, 
and dug beds for his own flowers and strawberries, and planted them, and erected 
splendid snow-men, with rows of village magistrates and singing-masters; but the 
feeling was not one of the pure joy which usually attends a remembrance of the 
innocent delights of childhood. {t was a feeling otf wo, like that of the resigned 
bride of heaven, who bids farewell to the life of the world for the solitary clois- 
ter. From this oppressive feeling he would not lighten himself, though he 
thought of the Earl, of his friendship, and high commendation of his manuscript. 
In his present state he would not accept the Karl's invitation to lodge, his dis- 
tinguished society would now be a constraint. He determined, therefore, to send 
an excuse from his solitary chamber in the hotel, that he was yet obliged to study. 
But he did not study. Thoughtfully he ate his beer-broth. Unconsciously he 
thrust his fork into the broth and into the salad, and forgot that there were any 
pheasants on the table. There he sat by the stove. His future lay dark before 
him, like the Carthusian’s cell, out of which no way leads but to the grave. To- 
morrow at this time—he could not realize it—he was a pastor, pastor here, in the 
place where he was born. He goes into his father’s house—with those most dear 
to him on earth—-his mother and—Rosalie. And yet it seemed to him that he 
was here now for the first time, alone and a stranger—that he had iost his true 
home-—-forever. Melancholy indeed he felt, and never before went to his pillow 
in such deep sadness, a Candidate, who was convinced that the following morn- 
ing would only awaken him to the fulfilment of a wish. 

But, when this morning awaked him, ah! the first object on which his eye 
rested, through the lattice of a magnificent park lying opposite, was—a splendid 
row of glass hot-houses, whose high, snow-covered roofs glittered in the purple 
beams of a pleasant winter-sun, and from which the diligent gardener’s boys had 
already taken away the windows underneath, and lifted off the coverings. He 
threw on his clothes with trembling haste, to fly down, and refresh his fainting 
spirit with the wonders contained in the houses. What glories would he find 
there! But—the church-bell began to ring. He had hardly time to consume 
half'a preparation of egos and sugar, to give his voice clearness and smoothness. 
The church-goers were already moving by the window,—-men in their black holi- 
day coats, and women with their fur-capes and little muffs, in which they could 
thrust both hands only as far as the joints of the wrist. Hemustgo. Of all whom 
he met on the way, only afew gray old men, who could remember the simple 
pastor, his father, greeted him with a smile. Most passed him as a stranger, 
hardly indulging even in a stupid stare of curiosity. So he came to the sacristy. 
The church was all full, and the clerk was now reading the last verse of the 
Christian creed, at the end of which it was necessary for the preacher to come 
out into the chancel. Yet after all there was something imposing in the appear- 
ance of Simplicius, as in the rich service-dress he walked through the crowd- 
ed rows of hearers, who, like two walls, left a space for him. His heart beat 
quick, and yet quicker, as he reached the chancel, and saw before him the Chris- 
tian parish, head upon head, and in a macnificent box the Earl and a large num- 
ber of his guests, richly dressed ladies and gentlemen. Yet he collected himself 
and began, certainly in a faint, melancholy tone, as his mother described, but 
without failing in his memory. And thus he successfully finished the first duty 
Now came the hymn from the pulpit; and, as he read it, he acquired additional 
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courage, particularly because he avoided looking into the Earl's box, and fixed 
his gaze chiefly on the villagers, where they sat opposite on inclined benches. 
He preached concerning the seeds which were strown upon various soils. The 
first part of the sermon, in which the seed was described as falling on sand, on 
rocks, among thorns, and being scattered by the wind, or destroyed, or eaten by 
the birds, was concluded, and the happy man entered with deep pathos on the 
second part, in which the seed was described as falling on good land, and was 
expecting to crown the whole by a moving moral and application, and conclude. 
Here he was overtaken by his dark destiny. 

Inspired with courage as he proceeded, he had now ventured to direct a shy 
eye on the Earl's box. This was the source of his misfortune. Suddenly his 
voice stuck. His words were confused. He endeavored to direct his trembling 
gaze again on the benches, and to fasten it there—but it was impossible. As if a 
basilisk had chained him, he must look back on the box. Then there—there he 
saw what he had never seen before, in the hand of a lady—the extraordinary, 
heaven-blue Calla Ethiopica, the fragrance of which must be rich beyond meas- 
ure, since the lady so constantly flourished it before her elegant flat nose. Like 
lightning the thoughts shot through the brain of the Candidate: Do I dream, 
oram I awake? Is it that really? O thou great God! Is that a Calla ethiopica 
jlore ceruleo odoratissimo ? Sermon and every thing now yielded to this thought. 
Fast he stammered unintelligible, disconnected words—a death-sweat ran from 
his brow. He must stop and leave the pulpit—O dreadful! Off he tore in the 
sacristy the service dress, destroying it in the process, and the wig which he had 
been compelled to wear, and away he flew, like one branded with the mark of 
Cain, back to his hotel. Here, exhausted and breathless, he sank on his bed. 
But his first exclamation was, not a curse on his cruel fate, but again the cry : 
* God, God, is it possible? A Calla thiopica, flore ceruleo odoratissimo 2’ Not 
till after this consuming thought had found expression, did he sigh out: ‘“ Lo, is 
it then over? and do [ lie again on the grass by the pool of Bethesda? Alas— 
mother! Alas, Rosalie !’’ That he could not under present circumstances dine 
with the Earl, was very natural. Every bite would have been to him poison, 
every draught infernal fire, every gaze, every laugh, dagger-stabs. ‘ No,’’ he 
cried, “away, away from here, out of misery, out of shame—forever! But not 
without thee—not without thee !’’ he added, directing his sparkling eyes towards the 
Earl's castle. ‘‘ Not without thee, thou dear, costly reward for this day, soladen with 
anxiety! If I gain thee, what care I for the parsonage?’ A last effort must be 
made, before he shook from his feet the dustof his home—he must have ?t, though 
Death stood in the way. After writing a few hasty lines of apology to the Earl, stat- 
ing that he could not personally wait on him to take his leave, that a sudden sickness 
which seized him in the pulpit, prevented it, and after committing the note to the 
landlord, to deliver after he had left, he quickly, with heroic resolution, disguised 
himself, and drew his hair all over his face, so that he could not be recognized. 
Then slily and fearfully he crept around and behind, so that no one should see 
him, over the fences of the villagers’ gardens, and through a wing of the building 
into the castle of the Earl. Here he stole into a dark corner of the corridor, and 
watched secretly for some servant who might be passing by. Soon he was grati- 
fied. With alow wh—st! wh—st! he called a man in livery to the corner, and 
begged him, with all the courtesy and submission that he was master of, to say pri- 
vately to the gracious lady ina black hat with tall feathers, who was in the church, 
that a stranger, who wished to remain unknown, desired, here, in the corridor, to 
speak a few words in her condescending ear. The servant, to whom the Candi- 
date gave a douceur, in order to convince him that he was not a mendicant, in 
doubt surveyed the suitor from head to feet, and inquired his station and name. 
This question the Candidate very naturally and very civilly declined answering, 
and the servant, shaking his head, strode up the resounding marble stair-case. 
Ilow cold were these steps—and the Candidate was sweating with anxiety. 
Every emotion of his soul was now intensely active. Long he waited in terri- 
fied, oppressive uncertainty, between fear and hope. At last he heard the sound 
of feet sweeping down the stairs—it was she, whom he earnestly expected. 

* Pardon me—Most worthy !"’ he said, from his gloomy concealment, ‘ pardon 
me, that a stranger should approach you in so singular a manner. But I could 
not do otherwise, and my business involves nothing less than the happiness of a 
man—my happiness.” 

“ Your happiness ?” inquired the lady, now completely astonished. ‘ Who are 
you, Sir?—What do you wish? How can I serve you?” 
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“ Ah—” stammered the Candidate trembling, and with a smile of deep joy and 
anguish, ‘a question—a most important, most humble request. Will not your 
highness inform me, whether you do not possess the Calla /Ethiopica flore ceruleo 
odoratissimo, and whether you will not vouchsafe to me a little layer—ah me !— 
only a small piece of the root—for this genus is easily increased by culture : 

“Sir,” interrupted the amazed lady, “ you talk Arabic. I do not understand 
you! What do you wish? What do you mean?” 

‘“ Now,” continued the Candidate, and rubbed his hands violently—his soul 
was on the rack; “I mean the beautiful, heaven-blue flower, which 

ou were pleased to hold in the chureh.”’ 

‘“‘ How ?”’ replied the lady, and the corridor echoed with her scream of laughter, 
“the flower do you mean? How queer! ‘The flower was a varnished stalk— 
during the leisure time which the miserable sermon afforded me, I wound the 
blue, broad psalm-book leaves, which were marked with signs, on the top of it, in 
a funnel form, and fastened them with pins—will you have this?” 

The Candidate lost his senses. His knees shook. He was speechless—he was 
like one dead. But the lady, with an echoing laugh, and repeating the exclama- 
tion: ‘“ How queer! How queer!” sprang up the stairs. 

‘“« Now they will come down,” at last stammered he whose hopes were all de- 
ceived—* now they will look fora madman, and find the Candidate, who preached 
the miserable sermon, and made leisure time for her highness. Cursed fate ! 
And no Calla JEthiopica flore ceruleo odoratissimo? Just God! Away ! away! I 
hear rustling footsteps and loud grins above me! Away, out of hell!” And 
like a roe, that knows the furious hounds are at its heels, out flew the Candidate 
from the castle, threw himself into his waggon, which was already harnessed, 
and fled along the highway. As he passed by his father’s house, he exclaimed, 
Vale, it is over! Linquenda tellus et domus! Et placens uxor! he added with a 
sigh. But when he reached the open fields, and had lett behind him the spot of 
so many disappointments, he felt as if he had withdrawn from an enchanted cir- 
cle. He recovered breath. The storm within abated. Mild sunlight again shone 
into his bosom. He felt that the strange stone was rolled off from his heart, and 
he only grieved now because the beautiful plant did not really exist. That he 
should have nothing more to do with the parsonage in Lindenhagen—this he cared 
nothing about, except when he thought of his mother and Rosalie. What would 
become of them and of himself he did not know; but he would not think on this 
subject now—he shrunk back from it as one does from stirring a painful wound. 
He sought for consolation in blooming nature; here he strove to fix all his 
thoughts. ‘‘He who preserves the myriads of plants,” he cried, “‘ who makes 
them flourish and awaken, who clothes the flowers in glory, and gives them to 
drink with the dew of heaven, he will not forget thee—poor Simplicius!’ Like 
Lufher, when on his way to Reichstadt after the diet of Worms, he could not resist 
singing :— 

















——*‘ Take from me life, 
Goods, honor, children, wife ; 
Though of all these bereftt— 
God’s kingdom still is left! 


And for him, God's kingdom, was the kingdom of flowers. He now meditated 
closely and only on the possibility of representing a blue Calla /Ethivpica, of finer 
fragrance, he thought, than the common Calla. ‘Why not?” he inquired. 
“Why should it not be possible? The Hortensia is dyed blue. And is not the 
Calla a succulent plant, which, like the Hortensia, will receive the dyeing mate- 
rials by infusion, or through the earth. And the Herrica,” he shouted, “ the 
Herrica! Ah, I have it, and deserve hanging, if J cannot at last make the Calla 
scarlet red! Heavens! how splendid it must be !"’ 

** And Rosalie ?”’ a voice within reminded him, in the midst of his joyful hopes, 
‘will the flowers also comfort her? O Simplicius! Thoughtless Simplicius ! 
Do your duty.”’ “ Yes,” he said in a strong tone, “I will do my duty!” “ The 
maid is happy and joyful,” said his mother once to him, ‘ and will forget you!” 
And firm was his resolution, to renounce his deep love, if he could not prepare 
for her a happy future. His heart struggled and bled when he thought of his 
prospects. ‘To be confined to the smoke and dust ofa school-room! He deserved 


a better destiny, and would secure it. A few months—he comforted himself with 
the reflection, a few months would bring about many things, and he could easily 
forget the past ! 
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After his return, he told the Baron his sad adventure in the pulpit, and in the 
corridor of the Earl’s castle, with considerable ease. Indeed, he could have 
joined in making sport of it, if the Baron’s laughter had not been so uproarious. 
The misfortune of the Candidate seemed only to shake the diaphragm of the 
Baron, and not at all to affect his heart. This surprised the Candidate, who had 
ever found and honored in the Baron a noble, sympathizing friend. He intimated 
his surprise, but this only increased the laughter of the Baron, whose shaking 
sides hardly allowed him to make the broken exclamations— O Simplicius 
Ehrenpreiss! Man of God! What acryptogamical subject! You ride your 
hobby-horse like a buffoon! Is it possible? Cana wise man act thus? O thou 
Elihansus annulus—that art always looking for the sun, and dost not think that 
there is a moon !” 

To the Candidate, every thing was a riddle, and with a feeling of indescribable 
wonder he fled to his solitary chamber. He could not in any way understand 
what the Baron meant by the cryptogamical subject and the Lelianthus annulus, 
and his indifference. ‘Such are noblemen !”’ he cried at last. “‘ They enjoy the 
surface of life! Whenever they can find matter for enjoyment, for laughter, 
then they are happy! What do they care for the happiness of men!’’ But his 
poor mother! Her last, earnest hope lay now buried. She, for the first time, now 
thought that the Earl was wrong in allowing Simplicius to study Theology—that 
he was not fitted for it. “ But what will you do, now?" she inquired of her 
dishearted son. “ Will you forever remain chief tutor?’ ‘ Perhaps so,” an- 
swered Simplicius, gloomily, “although I am always miserable in the school. 
Yes,” he repeated with a shudder, “in the School! Now for the cudgel—I ‘ll 
see if the awkward fellows wo’n't mind !” 

‘And Rosalie ?’’ inquired his mother. 

“« Have you not told me yourself,’ he replied, “ that she will forgetme? Now, 
she shall, she shall forget me! I feel that there is no heaven below for me to 
share with this angel !"’ 

His mother wept, but he remained firm in his resolution. ‘ Now how shall I 
do?” he said in anguish. “Shall I personally impart the mournful news of my 
resignation. No! this would only be renewing a scene of feeling, which would 
banish reason. Better not to see her and speak with her—never again!’ He 
wrote to her his sad condition and resolution. He gave her freedom, returned 
her heart, and concluded with the words of the well-known song :— 

‘* Share not the fate of my day— 
Dear maid, weep not for me.” &c. 

With eyes full of tears he followed the messenger, despatched to Tannenhof 
with the letter. ‘‘ How will she receive it? What will she reply?’ He was 
almost resolved torun after the messenger, and take away from him the mournful 
epistle. But—he did not. Tle die was cast—he would abide. When the time 
arrived for the messenger to return, then his heart beat audibly. Impatiently he 
threw up the window, and now hurried to the hill, from which he could survey 
the road to Tannenhof. He felt a dark fear that he had not done right. Then 
came at last the messenger on his usual slow trot, and announced—* Miss Rosa- 
lie bids me tell you—it is well.”’ 

“Jt is well?” repeated the Candidate, “it is well? The letter from her ? 
Here, give it to me!” 

‘¢[ have not received any letter from her,’ was the phlegmatic answer. 

“ And she has read mine ?” inquired the Candidate with fast palsying tongue, 
and said nothing, except, It is well ?” 

“Nothing farther,” replied Hans, “and she read your letter by the poultry 
house.” 

‘“ Well! Be it then well!” said in anger the ever-deceived man—“ O thou 
genus faminum! ‘Thou delusive Ocenothera, that in the morning is white, and in 
the evening red! Thou Hedysarumgyrans, that moves its leaves airily, when the 
sun of prosperity shines, and sinks cold and lifeless in the shade! Thou Geor- 
gina variabilis! Are you worth the tears which men shed for you?” 

With his head bent down he returned home. This he had not expected. Rea- 
son a thousand times told him that Rosalie could not act differently—but her 
indifference, it was too severe and terrible. His heart continually drew him on 
the way to Tannenhof—but a voice within asked—“ What will you do there 
What can you say to alter the case’ Has she not already consoled herself, when 
she said to the bearer of the letter, If fs acl] te silent entirely and forever 
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Should she now laugh at you!’’ With reflections sad like these he spent days and 
weeks. In the middle of February came a letter from the Earl. ‘ From the 
Earl?” cried the Candidate, “to me?’ He tore it open and read. But the let- 
ters danced, the room swam round, he could not trust his eyes; for the Earl 
invited him, on the next Monday, to his residence,—told him that he should now 
fulfil his promise, and appoint him to office, and that his mother and other dear 
triends were already invited. 

The letter fell from the hands of the amazed Candidate. ‘ Appointment to 
office!’ he stammered forth. ‘ And is this possible in the nature of things? And 
my mother is also invited, and other dear friends ?—Rosalie? Ah, Rosalie ?” 
There every thing stood on paper! Trembling he took it up, went to the win- 
dow, and read again. Really, there it was! ‘“ Now be joyful,’ shouted the Can- 
didate, “ delight thyself, O Israel! Praise and honor to the highest good, to the 
Giver of all good!’ With three leaps he was in the chamber of the Baron. He 
knew every thing, and only laughed again unceasingly, for the Earl had also 
invited him and his family to spend the holiday. The over-happy Simplicius ! 
To whom now were the joyful tidings first to be communicated? To his mother, 
or his beloved? He wavered, and at last inclined to Rosalie. Now he could 
enter and say—“‘ [am no longer the poor Candidate—I am really pastor, and 
assure you of a happy future. I will make amends for all my failures in the trial 
sermon. The people, over whom I am now certainly settled, shall become accus- 
tomed to you and me, and shall love you and me.”’ 

“Tam here, Rosalie !’’ he exclaimed, as he knocked at the closed door of the 
forester’s house. A fair face cast a single flighty glance out of the window, and 
said—* We are not at home! Share not the fate of my day, kind soul, weep not 
for me!" 

“ Rosalie ?—Rosalie ?”"—begged Simplicius, “I bring good tidings, joy, and 
lovely realities, Selah!” 

“ Good tidings do not belong to us,” was the reply. ‘ They are only for re- 
pentant sinners.”’ 

“O, lam one!” answered the Candidate, “and will repent as Kaiser Henry 
the Fourth did before the imperious Pope Gregory the Seventh! I come to do 
this !”’ 

‘Well spoken!” said Rosalie, and opened a little cranny in the window. 
“Now down on your knees, Herr Kaiser Henry !” 

“In the snow ?” 

“On thorns, if [ wish it! Yet I release you froin this, but hold up your hands, 
and repeat after me: 1 confess—”’ 

“IT confess—” 

“ That I repent—”’ 

“ That I repent—” 

“ Throwing away my true love, like a glove-—" 

“ Like a glove,” sighed out Simplicius. 

“And am sorry that I wrote the letter—"’ 

“ And am sorry that I wrote the silly letter.” 

“The silly ?” cried Rosalie; “O, you are a pattern of penitence, and have 
atoned for all.” The door flew open, and the long separated embraced. ‘J am 
pastor in Lindenhagen,” shouted the Candidate—* really and sincerely!” And 
he told her what the Earl had written him, and that he had invited himself, the 
Baron, his mother, and other dear friends, to come on Monday to his house, when 
he should be appointed to office. ‘ Also other dear friends!’’ he repeated. 
“ True, is it not, Rosalie, I am not deceived—yourself and your father ?” 

‘“* Yes, we are invited,’ answered Rosalie slowly and with downcast look. 

** Do you say that so sorrowfully—now, when your invitation confirms my joy- 
ful tidings, and we have reached the goal ?”’ 

* Alas!’ she replied, in a low tone, “ for a different reason. We have not 
reached the goal. We are farther from it than ever. And then she told the 
frightened Candidate that, a few days ago, the newly-appointed gardener of the 
Earl, Herr Febri, probably by order of the Earl, had visited Tannenhof, and con- 
versed much privately with her father; that, besides, he had been stealing about 
Rosalie, endeavoring to become intimate. 

“* And you, Rosalie?” interrupted Simplicius, like one standing on burning 
coals, ‘* you——”’ 

“Shall I again make you repent?” she said, with a painful smile. “ Believe 
you, that I can renounce as easily as some others. Richard of little belief, faint 
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Richard. My love, my fidelity, I cannot put on and off like a glove.’' Mild tears 
sparkled in her eyes, and over her cheeks. She assured him that she had refused 
to see Herr Fabri, though he was a pleasant man; bat that her father, and his 
highness, the Earl, had declared it as their serious wish and unalterable will, that 
she should marry the chief gardener, and drive out all thoughts of the parson from 
her mind.” 

Then he remembered his early conversation with the Earl, and Simplicius re- 
garded the plans communicated to him a few hours before by the Earl as impossi- 
ble. Rosalie, the Earl once promised, should be his wife. ‘ He has, it must be, 
he has trifled with me!” he concluded, after slow reflection. ‘ It is not certain 
that he has with me,” said she; “ perhaps he has with you.” 

“ And yet, shall you go to his residence on Monday ?” he inquired. 

“If I must,” she replied. ‘But yet no force can compel me. Do we live in 
Africa, where black highnesses give away and sell their subjects? No—I shall 
defend myself—I will entreat, and weep,—I will tell Herz Fabri that I will scratch 
out his eyes after marriage, and it will be a pity if I cannot end the matter. My 
father is good, and the Earl himself was once a good man. And you, you will 
not lay your hands in your lap. Spirits! Every thing will be better than we 
think! ” 

Yet, in spite of these consolations from the lips of his love, Simplicius went 
home in low spirits. Without Rosalie, he felt that there was in the world no 
happiness for him, and this happiness was now covered with a darker veil than 
before. His mother, too, who anticipated the next Monday with celestial joy, 
and blessed herself that she should see him an ordained preacher of the word in 
the pulpit of Lindenhagen, she, too, must be disappointed. Sad, indeed, he felt 
for the poor maid ; but it must be so. 

{n the midst of such thoughts, amid joyful and heavy feelings, amid doubts, 
hopes, and fears, came on the Monday. Already, at the fifth hour of the morn- 
ing, jingled the ‘sleigh- bells of the Baron as he rode out of his yard with his 
family and the Candidate. Away they went over the glittering plains, and through 
avenues of fir-trees, whose brows drooped with the snow; “the smooth ice re- 
sounded beneath the runners, and the hair of the frost-covered fur cloaks mur- 
mured. They reached Lindenhagen in good time, and were now passing the 
parsonage house,—it was shut up and still. 

‘*« My future grave !”” exclaimed the Candidate, with a sigh, and he felt sud- 
denly as if again the Alps lay pressing on his heart. 

They reached the hotel, where the heated wine was ready for them. Now by 
another way arrived the mother. ‘The forester was already here, and Rosalie had 
saluted the Candidate with a joyful welcome from the window. The Candidate 
anxiously made his toilet in a little room, and then strode forth, in a stately man- 
ner, in black from head to feet, as was proper for a minister of the Word. Now 
the caravan was in march toward the Earl's castle. There was welcoming and 
genuflections, and scrapings of the feet, like those in Lunig’s Theatrum Ceremo- 
niarum. Certainly at first there was much stiffness and frost. But this was soon 
over, when other guests—all the good friends of the chief forester, and of Fabri, 
in his elegant green coat—filled the hall, and when the Caviare and Madeira 
were handed round, as a preface to special operations. Indeed, conversation was 
active and loud. Only Rosalie was still. She freed herself from a circle of ad- 
miring attendants, and withdrew to her father in the recess of the window, for 
she knew what must soon follow. The Candidate though at first terrified by a 
sly nod from a lady in the circle of dames who had an elegant flat nose, the same 
before whom he had rendered himself ridiculous in the church and corridor, yet 
recovered himself, for he found she was a cousin of the Earl's, and was put per- 
fectly at ease by her entertaining and kind conversation and that of the Karl. 
They knew well how to soften roughness, to banish reserve, and free from con- 
straint and pain by jests and laughter. Only as the Candidate now stood opposite 
a large mirror, and saw himself in the dark colors of a divine, a freezing terror 
ran over him, and it seemed to him as if he was buried and was mourning over 
himself and his future. At the same moment his eye fell on the man ina gay, 
green coat who stood talking and laughing with an Aulic Counsellor and a cler- 
gyman behind the Earl. He was telling them about his own Rosalie, who seldom 
turned up her timid, weeping eyes, as if he was the happiest man of all in the 
room. O how the Candidate longed for the moment when he should be free 
from anguish—when the Ear] should declare his appointment 
At last the moment big with anxiety came. A servant announced that every 
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thing was ready. All stood up and prepared to go to the table. “ Softly, softly, 
my dear friends,” then exclaimed the Earl. ‘ Every thing in properorder! We 
must first know how we shall sit! 1 must inform you that three elevated stations 
are prepared, to suit three good appointments which have been made. No matter 
if there is a little jest in the affair—if it terminates in good, we are all ready to 
relish it. First, don, we have advanced a gentle dear maid to become a gentle 
dear bride—[Rosalie grew pale]—second, we have created a new pastor—[Sim- 
plicius trembled]—third, we have named a new chief-gardener—[Fabri laughed.] 
Will you not take a little part in this joyful occasion, dear god-daughter ?”’ he 
continued, while he gently led Rosalie out from her hiding-place. “ You are the 
gentle bride! Have you not long known that you were to be? How? Not de- 
lighted? Have you forgotten how to laugh? Is the step to marriage so gloomy ?”’ 

‘‘It depends on with whom one is married, gracious Earl,” lisped Rosalie in 
fear. 

“And particularly,’ continued the Earl, ‘“‘ when one is the bride of so noble a 
man as my new Chief-gardener? Is it not your will? and yours also, Sir Chief- 
gardener :" 

‘“* Most submissively longed for !’’ answered with a deep reverence the man in 
a ey green coat with a silver band. ; : 

“Not mine at all! By no means!” replied Rosalie boldly—‘ it seems to me 
that you take me for property !”’ 

‘“‘ Certainly! certainly !’’ said the Earl. ‘Do not be coy, dear child! We 
know what we know. And though you do not wish it, yet you must! It is my 
wish and the wish of your father! Indeed, indeed, you must!” 

“ Your excellency is jesting !’’ stammered Rosalie slowly. 

“I do not understand you,” laughed the Earl. ‘ Never was there any thing 
more droll, than a wedding, and a bride, who struggles against the garland of 
myrtle, as if it were a crown of thorns. But with the chief-gardener the mar- 
riage must be—certainly.”’ 

“ J will not!” 

* Ah! but you must !”’ 

“ T will go into a cloister" 

‘God preserve you from it!” 

“ T will leap into the water !"’ 

“Tt is frozen !”’ 

“T will wait till it thaws ! 

“ Bravo! Bravo!" all shouted—and Herr Zienen, and the Baron, laughing 
through tears, entreated— Do not teaze the maid so! Does any one know, 
whether the chief-gardener gives his consent?’ “ Right! right!” replied the 
Earl, and called him to come in the centre of the throng: “Sir Chief-gardener, 
give your opinion, speak for yourself, or we will help you !”’ 

All was still. The Candidate stared with a basilisk look on the man in green ! 
“ You are silent,”’ continued the Earl; “ Ah, whatcanIdo? The chief-gardener 
cannot speak. I must first loosen his tongue for him, and proclaim him in his 
new dignity before this respectable assemblage. Your pardon! I forgot it in the 
pressure of employment! Here, dear friends, here I present you in the person of 
Herr Fabri—my new pastor in Lindenhagen, and here, in the person of Herr 
Ehrenpreiss, my new chief-gardener. Now, Sir Chief-gardener, what do you 
gay ?”’ —— Simplicius stood confounded. ‘ And that you may know better 
your situation, I raise your salary, on account of my god-daughter, six hundred 
dollars. Of the elegant dwelling, and the old allowance of provisions, you have 
the free use. The affair has been long known to all our friends here, even to the 
Forester, but not to my god-daughter, whom I had to teaze a little, because she 
would not let me help her hang out the clothes which she had washed—so do not 
think ill of us, because, for the sake of a joke, we have chosen to look on the 
laughing side of life. The affair was concealed from your mother, lest she should 
betray us.”’ 

“We congratulate you! Congratulate you!’’ shouted a loud, harmonious 
chorus of voices. The Candidate could not say a word. How the scales fell 
from his eyes! He was like the happy soul that awakes from an infirm body in 
heaven. A new day, a delightful light glanced on him. He now seemed to real- 
ize what the heart of man could not conceive. And when now the Earl and her 
father placed his beloved like a lily in his arms, then his new life was perfected 
He awoke from along heavy dream. ‘ Yes,” he cried, “ this is it, this is the 
unknown after which T have simhed Hoc erat in rotis ' 
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“ This is your true vocation !"’ added the Earl, and glancing at his mother, the 
only one whe wept dubious tears, either of grief and disappointment, or of joy— 
‘‘ the true vocation of one who has been so long and so powerfully pressed down. 
Now, he has arisen! To you, Herr Pastor, lam much obliged for your fine as- 
sistance. You can both of you now, if you please, change coats!’’ There was 
a convulsive laugh, as it was now for the first time observed, that the Pastor was 
dressed in green, and the chief-gardener in black. 

The latter drew near, hand in hand with his beloved, and full of reverence, to 
the Earl. But he would not allow them to speak. ‘“ For Heaven's sake,” he 
cried, sighing them back, “no thanks. I have prevented these by my joke. We 
are even. And now, masters and‘mistresses, one and all! Supper is becoming 
cold! Away to the table, in the orange-house hall—here at least we will have no 
deception !”’ 

“Splendid! Splendid!” exclaimed the joyous guests—among the flowers, the 
green flowers, and the Baron whispered to his Repton—‘“ I will tell it to you pri- 
vately, lest you should be enchanted with fright—before your cover on the table 
stands an Oxia speciosa, and in blossom.” 

“An Izora speciosa 2”’ shouted the transported chief-gardener. “ Heayens! 
heavens !’’ Tears sparkled in his eyes, and he followed half out of his senses by 
the side of Rosalie, who forgot to leap into the water, to find that blooming, fra 
grant heaven, which was now forever her own, 





THE WAY TO OUR VILLAGE. 


Ir has long been an object of solicitude with my friend Ruth and 
myself, to render our village a place of general resort during the sum- 
mer months. It is such a bright-looking, cleanly place, and the air is 
so pure and salubrious, that all who pass through it wish they could 
make a long visit there, and those who have paid a long visit are sad 
when it is ended, and regret that they may not tarry yet longer with 
us. A lovely place it is; and yet we are extremely sorry to acknowl- 
edge that Nature has been less kind to us than she might have been. 
Ifer beautiful things, she has abundantly showered upon us, even with 
a prodigal hand; but the useful, she has either sparingly bestowed, or 
altogether withholden from us. She has elegantly rounded our knolls, 
and spread them about at very convenient and easy distances. She 
has set Shanobie, like a beacon, among them all, and crowned it with 
a pile of everlasting rocks. She has covered them with a bright green 
mantle of verdure—but it is a very short and unprofitable kind of 
grass, hardly better than moss. When it becomes a little dry, “ the 
cattle snuff up their noses at it” and run away. She has set up our 
forest-trees like columns, and hung them with graceful foliage so dense 
and heavy, that the sun, at his greatest altitude, cannot send his piere- 
ing rays beneath it; darkness and twilight, unbroken by day, alter- 
nately prevail there—but our wood is nearly all pine; we have very 
little oak excepting that species which never becomes dry, let it be 
preserved in the wood-house ever so long. She has twined our river 
about in gentle meanderings among the knolls and through the thick- 
ets, and bordered its shores with waving rushes and gorgeous blue 
flags, and yellow lilies; but it isa very shallow, inconsiderable stream, 
hardly sufficient to turn the mill which grinds our corn, although we 
must acknowledge it is a remarkably sate place for bathing, and capital 
skating ground in the winter. 
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It seems, therefore, to be evident, that our good people have no 
great water-privilege, nor land-privilege, nor wood privilege ; quite a 
pity it is, for they are really good people. The minister obtains a 
comfortable living, for iis parish are generally very religiously dis- 
posed. ‘The physician does pretty well, tor there is always some sick- 
ness in the most healthful atmosphere. The lawyer cultivates his 
farm, and transacts business in neighboring towns. The store-keeper 
finds enough to do, as he keeps no boy to assist him; and the school- 
master spends his flying time in the exalted and most profitable occu- 
pation of driving (when he cannot coax) the rudiments of literature 
and science into the brains of his wayward flock ; but the residue of 
our worthy villagers find the wants of the soul, and the necessities of 
the mind, and the cravings of the body, (more gross, but quite as pow- 
erful as the first-mentioned) altogether difficult to satisfy, and they are 
sometimes obliged to toil severely for a bare maintenance. It would 
be a great help if the good ladies and gentlemen of the city would 
come out and spend the hot months with us, when their own brick 
walls are flaming, redder yet, with the intensity of the summer heat, 
and their atmosphere is loaded with offensive and pestilential vapor— 
they will marvel at the exhilarating influence of our woodland breeze, 
and still more at the great abundance of our strawberries, raspberries, 
whortleberries, and blackberries. Our apples, pears, and peaches are 
less worthy of celebration, although they are very tolerable—at least, 
as good as could be expected. 

Oh, why should not the dwellers of the crowded town, bring out 
their little ones, year by year, to witness the sublime and glorious 
changes which annually come over the face of the heaven and the 
earth! changes, as beautiful as they are grand. The crimson dawn- 
ing, and the golden closing of day—the summer thunder-cloud rolling 
on in its awful majesty, and spreading darkness and solemnity beneath 
and around its way ;—the opening of gay flowers in spring, and the 
yellow fading of beautiful things when the summer is past and gone ;— 
the magnificent assemblage of constellations which gladden the long 
drear night ;—Oh, it is not for one who has stood at night upon the 
very summit of Shanobie’s proud coronet of rocks, and gazed in word- 
less admiration upon that splendid pageant, it is not for such an one 
to speak coolly of the starry heaven. But when the dweller of the 
city would look out upon ‘ Arcturus, Orion and the chambers of the 
South,” one little penuriots span of zenith is all that his eye may 
wander over. Let him come to our village, and we will show him 
wonderful and ample things. He need not then trot about the mall 
and the common, day after day, for want of more room ; he shall have 
a whole forest, and whole hills, for his perambulations. 

Should any one be induced, by these impertant considerations, to 
come out on a visit to our village in summer, or even in winter, (there 
is admirable skating and coasting in winter,) he would perhaps choose 
to be informed of the best and shortest route thither. ‘lhe geogra- 
phers have as yet made very slight, if any, mention of it. We gladly 
volunteer all intelligence we can give respecting it. His first course 
will be to ride out over the Roxbury Neck, whence he will proceed on 
to the very pleasant town of Dorchester. ‘Thence he will go, upon the 
road, to the next town beyond, (I forget what it is, but the reader will 
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probably recollect, otherwise he can inquire of the inhabitants,) from 
which he will pursue his way, (a most delightful way, particularly in 
spring, when the trees are in bloom) until he arrive in sight of a yellow 
wooden house, with a barn and apple-trees beside it, and, in front, a 
sign-post with a gay landscape pendant from it, painted by—I believe 
I am not informed whom, but, most probably,—some American artist. 
The people of this tavern are very cleanly and honest persons, oblig- 
ing in their attendance, and reasonable in their charges. I quite forget 
the man’s name, but the traveler can read it on the sign. If he bea 
gentleman of leisure, as well as taste, he may choose to spend the 
night there, for the sake of economizing his enjoyment; he will, in 
that case, find the host and hostess very sociable and frank, ready to 
impart to him any local information which he may desire, and willing 
to enlighten hiin in regard to the mysteries of the dairy and the farm. 

After he shall have finished the substantial breakfast, with which 
they will not fail to provide him, I hope he will direetly start again 
upon his agreeable route. And now he must travel straight forward, 
allowing only for the windings of the road, forward and onward still, 
mile after mile, an interminable way, as he will fancy, if he is at all 
impatient, until he come in sight of the glorious Shanobie—he will 
see it at a distance of several miles, and he cannot fail to recognize it, 
by the perennial diadem of rocks which crowns its summit. If he 
feels as I do, he will take out his pocket-handerchief and weep heartily 
for joy and admiration, when he sees that beautiful hill ; and he will 
urge on his lagging steeds with quickened anxiety to reach its flowery 
base. Next, he will come to a bridge across the river; and here, if 
life is dear to him, I beg that he will drive his horses gently, and sit 
as lightly as possible in the coach; for the planks are nearly worn 
through, and the beams are much decayed by time and dampness. We 
talk of having a new one built, some time, when the town is a little 
richer and more forehanded. 

Having passed Shanobie, our traveler will arrive at the border of the 
pond. What a clear, glassy sheet of water it is! the bright sun looks 
deep into it, and the golden sands fling back his rays with undimin- 
ished refulgence. Alas, we never owned a sail-boat—never did white 
sail glitter above those gentle, blue waves; but our little dories skim 
lightly over them, and a shining wake is left to tell their path. There 
is always a small boat fastened to the shore, and if the traveler choose 
to get into it, and circumnavigate the pond, nobody will find fault with 
himfor so doing ; but I would advise him to defer that pleasure until an- 
other day, and hasten forward to the inn, where he will meet with every 
kind attention; for they are very much at leisure, having little company 
to employ their time. And here, the reasonable and well-disposed 
visiter cannot fail to enjoy a more than ordinary share of pleasure. 
Lieutenant Barnsworth and his wife are sensible, obliging, and jovial 
persons, and every thing about their table and house is so tidy and 
well-ordered, it gives one a new flow of spirits only to look about 
them. The lieutenant has plenty of good stories, and is always happy 
to relate them, without even putting his guest to the trouble of request- 
ing him to do so. ‘The only faults of his narrations are, that he some- 
times forgets “‘ whereabouts in the story he was,”’ and is under the ne- 
cessity of going back to discover; then he drawls excessively, and 
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when he comes to a witty place, laughs so immoderately that he cannot 
articulate the words, so that the auditor loses the merriest part of the 
tale. He has but one more failing in his manner of relating, at least, 
no other occurs to me at this moment. When he is possessed by a 
really good story, or one which he considers so, he tells it over, every 
day, and day after day, and two or three times in a day, till the hearer 
begins to feel less interest in it than he did at first. However, he is an 
excellent and agreeable old gentleman, as I trust all his visiters may 
find him to be. 

Having thus entrusted the gentle stranger to the care of these 
worthy people, I feel perfectly safe in leaving him, being assured in 
my own mind, that they will provide him a neat table and a bed-room 
of imperial cleanliness. They will show him all the lions, or the 
places where we should keep them, if we had any—tell every body that 
he has arrived—and invite every body to call and see him. They will 
attend to all his wants, and leave him nothing to ask for, which they 
know how to bestow. Here he will enjoy the satisfaction of reflecting 
that he is not only contributing to the pecuniary advantage of his kind 
host and hostess, but he is doing good to the whole village. He is 
helping the widow Jeremy to a market for her butter, and eggs, and 
chickens. Poor woman! times have gone hardly with her since her 
husband died. She and her fine girls will quite brighten up, if the 
dawning of good luck should break upon them. Johnny Brown will 
calculate upon selling, to the stranger, berries and plums, by the pro- 
ceeds of which he may render his aged parents more comfortable. 
And, if the gentleman (or ladies, or children, whoever may come out 
from the city to sojourn with us) should wish to obtain a supply of 
warm gloves, or hose, in anticipation of another cold winter, let them 
call on the good people around them, and they shall be abundantly 
furnished at their own price; for the villagers may not know exactly 
the value of the articles they manufacture. ‘They will trust to the 
stranger’s honesty, and I am sure he will consider it a point of bright 
honor, that he should be just, if not generous, with them. 

The coming of our noble-spirited visiters will spread a new impulse 
through our little community. ‘The minister will sharpen his pen, and 
write a sti/l more excellent sermon than usual. The schoolmaster 
will call his erratic flock to order, and prepare them for a visitation 
from the well-informed strangers ; and every thing will put on its holi- 
day smile, to greet the arrival of prosperity among us. 

EVERALLIN. 
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THE DARK DAY. 


Wuo, that looks into an almanack,—and who does not ?—has not 
observed in the column of ‘remarkable days,” ‘ phenomena,” &c. 
opposite to the 19th of May, the familiar record—‘ Dark Day 
throughout New-England 17807 Though we had even before that 
period been sent on an errand of vagrancy “ into this breathing world,” 
yet Memory has not imprinted, on her tablets in our head, any of the 
terrific circumstances, which rendered that day so memorable. But 
Tradition has transmitted, probably, to every reader, a vivid description 
of the terrors it produced, especially among the ignorant, the weak, 
and the unphilosophical. It is related of an excellent lady in Boston, 
that, in the tumult of her fears and tremblings, she sent a messenger 
to the Rev. Mather Byles, to inquire what could be the cause of such 
an alarming occurrence; and of the reverend clergyman it is said, 
that he returned for answer, that he was as much in the dark about it 
as any of his parishioners. 

Looking over, a few days since, the first volume of the ‘‘ Memoirs 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences,” published in 1785, 
we noticed “ An Account of a very uncommon Darkness in the States 
of New-England, May 19, 1780, by Samuel Williams, Hollis Professor 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in the University at Cam- 
bridge.” ‘The account is interesting to us, and thinking it might be 
so to others, we present it here in an abridged form. 


This extraordinary darkness came on between the hours of ten and 
eleven, A. M. and continued till the middle of the next night, but 
with different appearances at different places. It seemed to appear 
first in the 8S. W. and come on with the clouds, that came in that di- 
rection, the wind blowing from that quarter. In most parts of the 
country it was so great, that people were unable to read common 
print—determine the time of day by clocks or watches—dine—or man- 
age their domestic concerns without the light of candles. The pros- 
pect was extremely dull and gloomy. Candles were lighted in the 
houses ; the birds, having. sung their evening songs, disappeared and 
became silent ; the fowls retired to roost; the cocks crowed, as at day- 
break ; objects could not be distinguished, except at a very little dis- 
tance ; and every thing bore the appearance and gloom of night. 

The darkness appears to have extended all over the New-England 
States. It was observed as far east as Falmouth—now Portland ; to 
the westward, it extended to the farthest parts of Connecticut and Al- 
bany ; to the southward, all along the sea-coast ; and to the northward, 
as far as our settlements extended. 

For several days preceding this, the air appeared to be full of 
smoke and vapor ; the sun and moon remarkably red, and divested of 
their lucid appearance ; and this obscuration increased as they ap- 
proached the horizon. ‘The winds were variable ; but chiefly from the 
S. W. and N. E. The thermometer from forty to fifty-five degrees. 
The barometer from twenty-nine inches eighty, to thirty inches fifty. 
The weather fair and cool for the season. From observations made 
with the barometer, at Cambridge and Bradford, on the day when the 
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darkness took place, it is certain, that the weight or gravity of the at- 
mosphere was gradually decreasing through the whole day. 

‘he color of objects on that day was worthy of remark. The com- 
plexion of the clouds was compounded of a faint red, yellow, and 
brown ; objects, which commonly appear green, were of the deepest 
green, verging to blue; and those, which appear white, were highly 
tinged with yellow. Almost every object appeared to be tinged with 
yellow, rather than with any other color. 

Early in the morning the weather was cloudy ; the sun was but just 
visible, and appeared of a deep red ; thunder was heard in most places ; 
there were several small showers before eight o'clock, and, in some 
places, at other times during the day. The water, which fell, was 
thick, dark, and sooty, and gave the same strong, sooty smell, which 
was observed in the air. Large quantities of scum, being the black 
ashes of burnt leaves, were found floating on the surface of the water 
in rivers, ponds, and vessels placed for catching the rain. 

The clouds appeared to form a number of strata; the lowest stra- 
tum being of a uniform height, as far as visible. ‘They appeared also 
of various colers—redish, green, blue, indigo, and some almost white. 
From various observations, it seems as if the vapors in some places 
were ascending ; in most, descending ; and in all, very near the surface 
of the earth. Objects appeared to cast a shade in every direction, 
and there were several coruscations in the atmosphere, not unlike 
the aurora borealis, but no uncommon appearances of the electric fire. 
A number of small birds were found suffocated by the vapor, and 
some flew into the houses. 

From these observations the learned Professor concludes, that the 
atmosphere, on the 19th of May, was charged with an uncommon 
quantity of vapor, and accounts for it in the following manner :—In 
this part of America, it is customary to make large fires in the woods, 
for the purpose of clearing lands in the new settlements. ‘This was 
the case this spring in a much greater degree than common. In the 
county of York, Maine, in New-Hampshire, in the western part of 
Massachusetts, and in Vermont, uncommonly large and extensive fires 
had been kept up for two or three weeks before, and had raged in the 
woods for several days before they could be extinguished. In addi- 
tion, therefore, to what arises from evaporation, and constant and nat- 
ural exhalations, a much larger quantity of vapor arose from those 
large and numerous fires, which extended all round our frontiers. As 
the weather had been clear, the air heavy, and the winds small and 
variable for several days, the vapors, instead of dispersing, must have 
been constantly rising and collecting in the air, until the atmosphere 
became charged with an uncommon quantity of them. 

As the weight or gravity of the atmosphere was gradually becoming 
less, from the morning of the 19th of May till the evening, these va- 
pors, in most places, were descending towards the surface of the earth, 
and became of the same specific gravity, as the air, at a height not 
much above the adjacent hills. As they were of different densities, 
and occupied different heights, the rays of light falling upon them must 
have suffered a variety of refractions and reflections, and thereby be- 
come weakened, absorbed, or so far reflected as not to fall on objects 
on the earth in the usual manner; and, as the different vapors were 
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adapted by their nature, situation, or density, to absorb or transmit 
the different kinds of rays, so the colors of objects appeared to be af- 
fected by the mixture and prevalency of those rays that were trans- 
mitted through so uncommon a medium. In this way we may ac- 
count for all the phenomena that were observed, May 19, 1780. 

It may not be amiss to remark, that such appearances, and from the 
same cause, have been observed before in this part of America. In 
the Philosophical Transactions, No. 423, there is an account of a re- 
markable darkness, which took place, October 21, 1716, O. S. when 
“the day was so dark, that people were forced to light candles to eat 
their dinners by.” Nothing is said as to the cause, or any other par- 
ticulars. 

Several persons have informed me, that they remember an uncom- 
mon darkness, August 9, 1732, O. S. which was afterwards found to 
be occasioned by an uncommon fire in Canada. 

There was also a remarkable darkness at Detroit, October 19, 1762, 
much like that, which has been observed among us, and which seems 
to have been derived from the same cause. 

Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 

—_ metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 

Subjecit pedibus— 

Happy the man, who, reading nature’s laws, 

For each phenomenon explores the cause ; 

O’er hidden ills, which Superstition dreads, 

In Fate’s dark womb, with dauntless step he treads. 

Such is the substance of Professor Williams’s account of the Dark 
Day; but he says nothing of the terror with which it was viewed by a 
vast majority of the people of New-England. ‘This, indeed, surpassed 
description. Many were full in the belief that the day of judgement 
was come, and conducted themselves accordingly. Even when they 
found that the trumpet was not sounded, nor the dead raised, that the 
darkness was dissipated, and the regular succession of day and night 
restored, they imagined it the forerunner of some direful disaster, 
which the crying sins of a guilty land would speedily bring down 
upon it. For this they looked, with fear and trembling, for about two 
years, with painful anxiety, till our independence was acknowledged 
and peace proclaimed ; when their dismal forebodings were lost in 
songs of joy and shouts of victory. 

In the first volume of the Collections of the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society, p. 95, there is aletter from Dr. Samuel Tenney, of Exeter, 
N. H. in which a solution of this remarkable phenomenon is attempted. 
Dr. Tenney says, that previous to the commencement of the darkness, 
the sky was overcast with the common kind of clouds, from which 
there was a sprinkling of rain. Between these and the earth, there 
intervened another stratum, to appearance, of very great thickness. 
As this stratum advanced, the darkness commenced, and increased 
with its progress, till it came to its height, which did not take place 
till the hemisphere was a second time overcast. The uncommon 
thickness of this stratum was probably occasioned by two strong cur- 
rents of wind from the southward and westward, condensing the 
vapors, and drawing them in a north-easterly direction. Dr. Tenney 
supposes that the rays of the sun, which effected their passage through 
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the first stratum of clouds, were not only deprived of a great portion 
of their velocity, but were turned out of their direct course, so that 
they must have struck upon the second stratum very obliquely. By 
this means a much larger portion of them than common was reflected 
from the upper surface of the clouds that composed it ; the rest, having 
to penetrate a very thick and compact body of vapors, with a velocity 
exceedingly diminished, had not a sufficiency of momentum to over- 
come the resistance they had to encounter from the numerous reflec- 
tions and refractions they met with, and were consequently lost in their 
passage. 

Dr. Tenney was at the house of his father, in Rowley, Essex county, 
Mass. when this darkness occurred, and sat out the next day to join 
a regiment, to which he belonged, in New-Jersey. On inquiry, and 
comparison of testimony, he found that the darkness was the most 
gross in the county of Essex, the lower part of New-Hampshire, and 
the Province of Maine. In Rhode-Island and Connecticut, it was not 
so great, and it was still less in New-York. In New-Jersey the sec- 
ond stratum of clouds was observed, but not of any great thickness, 
nor was the darkness very uncommon. ‘The Doctor says—‘‘ The 
darkness of the following evening was probably as gross as ever has 
been observed since the Almighty fiat gave birth to light. It wanted 
only palpability to render it as extraordinary, as that which overspread 
the land of Egypt in the days of Moses. And as darkness is not sub- 
stantial, but a mere privation, the palpability ascribed to that, by the 
sacred historian, must have arisen from some peculiar affection of the 
atmosphere, perhaps an exceeding thick vapor, that accompanied it. I 
could not help conceiving, at the time, that if every luminous body in 
the universe had been shrouded in impenetrable shades, or struck out 
of existence, the darkness could not have been more complete. A 
sheet of white paper held within a few inches of the eyes was equally 
invisible with the blackest velvet.” 

The following quaint verses, supposed to be written about the time, 
exhibit a pretty true character—not caricature—of the excitement 
produced by the phenomenon. We believe they have never before ap- 
peared in print. 

THE DARK DAY. 


Attenp, | pray, unto my lay, 
While your poor bard rehearses 

Things strange and true, as eer you knew, 
In serio-comic verses. 


Of month of May the nineteenth day, 
In seventeen hundred eighty, 

Day turned to night—a doleful sight ! 
And caused transactions weighty. 


The whip-poor-will sung notes most shrill, 
Doves to their cots retreated, 

And all the fowls, excepting owls, 
Upon their roosts were seated. 


The herds and flocks stood still as stocks, 
Or to their folds were hieing, 

Men, young and old, dared not to scold 

At wives and children crying 
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The day of doom, most thought, was come, 
Throughout New-England’s borders ; 
The people, scared, felt unprepared 
To obey the dreadful orders. 


Misers grew sad and some stark mad, 
Not knowing what safe measures 
They now could take, secure to make 

Their dear, ill-gotten treasures. 


Those, on the lists of Calvinists, 
Were held in awful durance, 

Thought on their ways, in by-gone days, 
And lost their “ full assurance.” 


Arminians, too, securely, who 
On good works were depending, 
Quite conscious grew, upon review, 
Their best works needed mending. 


The Catholics played antic tricks, 
Confessing they were sinners; 

Themselves they crossed and fairly lost 
Their appetites and dinners. 


The thought, in hell that some must dwell, 
Those who long time had scouted, 

Now stood aghast at actions past, 
And Murray’s doctrine doubted. : 


The self-deceived, who ne’er believed, Sj 
Save in the scoffer’s lore, ‘ 
Were sore afraid, and many prayed, 
Who never prayed before. 


Philosophy, with curious eye 
While viewing this phenomenon, 

Like all the rest, freely confest, ‘ 
It was a most uncommon one. 


Soon it came out, to ease all doubt, 
In space of half a minute, 

Though dark the day, full of dismay, 
No miracle was in it. 


In New-Hampshire, the woods on fire, 
Sent smoke up dense and smothering, 
Spread round the sky a canopy 
O’er all the Yankee brethren. 


With one consent, did they repent, ii 
And promise reformation ; 

But, danger o'er, just as before 
Their sins regained possession 


Now to conclude my ditty rude, : 
The exhorter I ‘Il assume Oh, 2 
Be all prepared—lest you be scared , 
At what may end in fumo 
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MOUNT AUBURN. 


Tur agents of the Horticultural Society are now actively engaged 
in the business of laying out, as a garden, that portion of the Mount 
Auburn estate, which is appropriated to purposes of Horticulture. 
The whole tract has been enclosed by a substantial fence of open 
work, seven feet in height. An elegant Egyptian Gateway has been 
erected at the principal entrance to the Cemetery, on the road between 
Cambridge and Watertown, of which a representation is given on the 
plate, which faces this page. This gateway is built of wood, painted 
in imitation of granite ; and so skillfully has the painter executed his 
task, that the deception would hardly be discovered without the exer- 
cise of another sense than that of seeing. The effect produced on the 
mind, as the spectator views this imitation of ancient Egyptian archi- 
tecture, is solemn and imposing. The beautifully variegated land- 
scape, to which it offers an entrance,—and even invites an introduc- 
tion—will shortly be clad in the richest attire of Spring, and will pre- 
sent to the lover of Nature, as well as to him whose soul would 

Travel through the umbrage deep 
That shades the silent world of Memory, 
an attractive resort. Every thing within is indicative of repose, and 
invites to contemplation. It is impossible, indeed, to forget that here 
man goeth to his long home, while the inscription over the gate re- 
minds him, in the voice of divine admonition, that the dust shall re- 
turn to the earth, as it was,—yet, 
What other home could he desire or know, 
While Spring, like Nature's smiling infancy, 


Sports round him, and all images of peace 
ca 7 * 


Seem native to this earth? * 
* * * * Yet doth a mystic chain 

Link in our hearts foreboding fears of death 

With every loveliest thing that seems to us 

Most deeply fraught with life. Is there a child 
More beauteous than its playmates, even more pure 
Than they? While gazing on its face, we think 
That one so fair most surely soon will die ! 

Such are the fears that beat at human hearts. 

Ere long, sweet Spring ! amid forgotten things 
Thou and thy smiles must sleep ; thy little lambs 
Dead, or their nature changed ; thy hymning birds 
Mute ; faded every flower so beautiful ; 

And all fair symptoms of incipient life 

To fullness swollen, or sunk into decay ! 


But the inscription adds, from the same blest source of truth, the 
spirit shall return to God who gave it—a promise sufficient not merely 
to reconcile a Christian to meet his appointed time, but even to love it 
more as it approaches, and with fervent voice to exclaim— 


O what were life, 
Even in the warm and summer-licht of joy, 
Without those hopes, that, like refreshing gales 
At evening from the sea, come o’er the soul, 
Breathed from the ocean of eternity. 
And oh! without thee, who could bear the storms, 
That fall in roaring blackness o’er the waters 
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The Moss upon the Stone. 


Of agitated life! Then hopes arise 

All round our sinking souls, like those fair birds, 
O’er whose soft plumes the tempest hath no power, 
Waving their snow-white wings amid the darkness, 
And wiling us, with gentle motion, on 

To some calm island! on whose silvery strand, 
Dropping at once, they fold their silent pinions,— 
And, as we touch the shores of paradise, 

In love and beauty walk around our feet ! 


THE MOSS UPON THE STONE. 


’'T was Summer in the heavens above! 't was Summer on the earth ! 


I ranged the forest and beheld its beauty, budding forth, 
Yet still I wandered on, because my mind was ill at ease, 
I left the singing of the birds—the shadows of the trees. 


I came unto a barren spot—’t was desolate and wild, 

A very fitting place, methought, to harbor misery’s child ; 
There was a darkness in the air—a spirit in the wind, 

That seemed to harmonize, and soothe the temper of my mind. 


I laid me down to slumber upon a flinty stone, 

And oh! I cried, how justly this pillow is my own! 
But, as I slept, a voice replied, in accents sweet and low, 
‘In all distress, some charm is left io mitigate our wo. 


‘‘ There is no state so hopeless, but yet it is allowed, 

To catch a gleam of sunshine from the darkening of a cloud, 
Nor is that rock, though flinty, where ingratitude doth rest 
Denied a robe of verdure to adorn its flinty breast.”’ 


There came an aged Beggar then, and dreadful ‘t was to see, 

So strong a portraiture of want and abject misery ; 

His face was pale and careworn, and his beard was overgrown, 
But with him was his dog! and ’t was the moss UPON THE STONE. 


And then there came a Widow, arrayed in robes of night ; 
Her youthful spirit had sustained its deepest earthly blight ; 
But with her was a cherub that answered groan for groan, 

The presence of that Child! it was THE Moss UPON THE STONE. 


Over the death-bed of her sire the pious Daughter stands, 

And holds the precious word of God between her trembling hands ; 
By faith resigned she listened to his faint and dying moan,— 

The hope that he is now on high, sheds moss UPON THE STONE. 


And now a lovely Infant, snatched from its mother’s arms, 
Is lowered to the sepulchre in all its youthful charms. 
Hears she Compassion’s tender voice or Pity’s silvery tone ? 
Time’s healing hand must gather a moss UPON THE STONE. 


I arose from where I lay, and, walking from the spot, 

I cried, Let not the vision or its moral be forgot ; 

Let me never grieve or murmur, though seemingly alone, 

But remember Him whose mercy sheds the moss UPON THE 8TONE 
VOL. IV. 49 
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GHOSTS, AND GHOST-SEERS. 


Ir the world has not been enlightened of late on the subject of 
ghosts, apparitions, dreams, &c. it is not for want of attempts on 
the part of the learned and scientific to enlighten it. Several treatises 
on these and similar subjects have fallen under our notice within a 
short time, and have afforded us much both of pleasure and instruc- 
tion. The last we perused, was that contained in Abercrombie’s ex- 
cellent treatise on the Intellectual Powers. He does not treat of the 
subject at any great length, but yet, under the head of “ Spectral Illu- 
sions,” conveys with clearness the general summary of philosophical 
opinion, referring the appearances thus termed, and embracing the 
vulgar notions of ghosts, &c. to five different sources. ‘The agency of 
these sources is natural, though we cannot always understand clearly 
their precise mode of action, and by removing from such appearances 
the notion that there is any thing in them not belonging to the living 
world, most of their terrific power and some portion of their disagree- 
able effect are taken away; yet still one would not willingly be sub- 
ject to the visitations of such images, though but the formations of his 
own disturbed imagination or deluded senses. 

The doctrine, however, is not complete, since it is only applicable 
to those cases in which a single person is the subject of the illusion. 
We cannot well conceive that two or more persons should be so identi- 
cally affected with disturbance of mental functions, and with moral 
affections, that the result should be, to present to them, at the same 
time, the same spectral appearance. In making this remark, however, 
we should except one of the sources mentioned by Abercrombie ; that, 
namely, where the illusion is produced by some object really existing 
and actually seen, but, by a deceptive play of light upon it, aided per- 
haps a little by the imagination, wearing a resemblance to something 
well known to a number of persons. Of this he gives an instance in 
the fancied apparition of a deceased cook of a ship, seen, by the rest 
of the crew, apparently walking upon the water in advance of the ves- 
sel, and, upon being approached, proved to be nothing but a piece of 
floating wreck tossed upon the billows. Instances of deceptions be- 
longing to this class are common enough ; the faces one sometimes dis- 
covers in the embers of the fire, or the resemblances of various kinds 
presented to an active imagination by the varying form of clouds, and 
the like, belong to it; but it is not often that they come in a very ques- 
tionable form except to the timid and superstitious, to whom any thing 
white or misshapen in a dark night is an object of terror. 

Upon second thought, however, and recalling to mind what our 
author relates in a preceding part of his work with regard to dreams, 
we hardly are certain that we should not make an exception under 
that head, too, admitting the possibility, that a fancied apparition, seen 
by two persons, might merely be in each the illusion of a dream. He 
relates two instances of similar dreams occurring at the same time to 
two different persons. In one of them, the cause and train of thought 
leading to the dream are obvious enough, and the coincidence is by no 
means wonderful. In the other nothing can be traced to account for 
the coincidence, and from its exactness and the peculiarity of the cir- 
cumstances, the story is certainly not a little marvelous 
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Equally so is the one about to be related, and to which these remarks 
are a preface, since it serves as an illustration of the defective applica- 
tion of the doctrine we have mentioned. As tothe truth of the story, we 
can only say, that it was told to us a few years since by a friend, in 
whose good faith, high understanding, and veracity we can put the 
most implicit confidence, and he vouched for its being derived with 


i] 


equal credibility, and but littke remoteness, from one of the parties of 


the narrative. Our recollection may possibly fail us as to some of the 
unimportant details, but in the essential parts of the story we are con- 
fident of being correct. 


An English gentleman, attached to the army, had been for some time 
stationed in Upper Canada, whence, in consequence of some exchange, 
or the like, he was directed to proceed to the East-Indies. Before 
quitting the country, he went to take leave of an intimate friend and 
brother officer of some rank, at another station, and staid to dinner. 
The dinner was served in the officer’s quarters, in a room having two 
doors, one that of entrance, and another on the opposite side exactly 
in a line with it, and opening into a bed-room. ‘The two friends sat 
at table in such a manner, that each one fronted a door; the guest 
that of entrance, and the host that of the bed-room. After the ser- 
vant had removed the dishes and left the room, and while the two gen- 
tlemen were chatting over their wine, the guest saw the entrance door 
open, and a person, in the dress of an oflicer, enter and pass round to 
the side of the table. As the new comer was a stranger to him, he 
turned his eyes towards his host, expecting an introduction, supposing 
it to be some officer of the garrison. He saw his friend gaze an in- 
stant at the stranger with an air of the utmost surprise and astonish- 
ment, and then spring from his seat, exclaiming, ‘‘ My brother here ! 
Good God! is it possible?’ ‘Turning his head, and rising at the same 
time, he perceived the stranger, without any answer or stop, or even 
appearing to notice the exclamation, open the other door and pass 
through it into the bed-room. ‘Thither both immediately hurried after 
him, and their surprise and consternation were extreme at finding no 
one there. ‘The bed-room had no other door, and but one window, 
which was closed; and upon opening it they found that it overlooked 
a tremendous precipice, upon the extreme edge of which the house 
was built so closely, as to leave no footing for a man to stand upon, 
and to render it impossible for any one to escape by the window with- 
out being precipitated the whole depth. ‘They, however, hastened by a 
circuitous route to the bottom of the steep, but found nothing there 
which could throw any light upon the occurrence, or in any way dis- 
pel their perplexity. The host said that it seemed to him to be his 
brother, whom he had left in England, and whom he supposed to be 
there still, and, for aught he knew, likely to remain there. The ser- 
vants and the soldiers on duty before the barracks were questioned, 
but no one had seen any such person as the apparition was described 
to be; and, after some time spent in vain attempts to explain to their 
own satisfaction what they had seen, the friends separated, and the 
guest soon after proceeded to the East. 

Ilis stay there was of some years duration, during which he heard 
nothing from the friend he left in Canada, though the circumstances 
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attending their parting were often in his mind, and he retained a very 
distinct recollection of the features and appearance of the mysterious 
visiter. Upon his return to England, he met his friend, who had like- 
wise returned, and, walking with him one day in London, they met an 
officer whose looks were familiar to him; after a momentary glance he 
exclaimed to his friend, “‘ There is the very man that came too strangely 
into your quarters in Canada, and disappeared we could not tell how— 
I recollect his looks perfectly.” ‘* Hush, for Heaven’s sake!” returned 
his companion ; “ say nothing about it here ; I will tell you when we 
get home.” He afterwards related to him that, in a few weeks after 
his departure from Canada, he himself had received from England 
intelligence of the death of that brother, whom, as they thought, they 
had seen enter the room and disappear so mysteriously, and that his 
death was stated to have taken place on the same day, and at an hour 
answering to the time at which the figure was seen in America, due 
allowance being made for difference of longitude. ‘The person whom 
they had just met was a comrade of the deceased, and so singularly 
like him during life, that one was frequently mistaken for the other, 
even by their common acquaintance. [is own impression was, that 
what was seen was the apparition of his brother, though being unwill- 
ing to encounter the ridicule such an avowal w ould be likely to bring 
upon him, he avoided, as much as possible, all mention of the subject. 





Granting the truth of this account, to which we have no objection 
besides the wonderful nature of what it states as facts, we do not see 
on what principle it can be accounted for, so as to bring it within the 
reach of our understanding. Had the host alone seen the appearance 
described, much of the difficulty of finding an adequate solution 
would be wanting. The meeting with an old friend from his native 
land; conversation on scenes and friends left behind; the revival of 
past impressions and images, connected with the prospect of separa- 
tion from him with whom he was conversing, aided by the stimulus of 
the wine and the dinner, might have produced the illusion stated, and 
the circumstance of the death of the person whose image was so seen 
about the same time, though a remarkable coincidence, would yet have 
in it nothing requiring any effort of belief. It is not, however, possible 
to conceive why the guest should have at the same time the appearance 
of one a perfect stranger to him and to whom no previous train of as- 
sociation could lead him, and that he should even be the first to wit- 
ness the figure and to mistake it for a reality, accompanied, too, with 
the circumstance of the apparent opening of a door to give it admis- 
sion. In short, after turning over the statement in every possible way, 
we see nothing left, but either to admit, for the present at least, that 
the facts have in them something supernatural, or else to refuse our 
assent to the statement of the parties. 





Another instance also occurs to our recollection, which it is difficult 
to explain by a reference to any of Abercrombie’s five sources, though 
the apparition was seen only by one person. ‘I'he story was told to us 
some years since by an aged female relative, a woman of strong mind 
and great regard for truth. It is as follows :—Many years ago, a gen- 
tleman residing i in a sea-port town of Massachusetts was in danger of 
losing a large sum of money for want of some paper, either a deed or 
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receipt, to show that it had already been paid. Of the former posses- 
sion of such a paper he had a firm persuasion, but it was no where to 
be found, though diligent search was made in every place of deposite 
for papers in the house, and in fact in every part of the house where 
it might by any chance have been mislaid. ‘The search was at length 
given up as unavailing, and the gentleman came to the conclusion, that 
nothing was left for him but to pay the money, which, however, he was 
extremely unwilling to do, from a strong belief that the demand was 
unjust. Before the time for payment arrived, he one day went out to ride 
with his wife, leaving no one in the house save a female domestic. 
Upon returning after an hour or two, this girl said that a lady had been 
there, and left a message for her master, saying that if he would look 
in an old-fashioned desk in his bed-room, pulling out a perpendicular 
sliding drawer made to contain papers, he would find a paper, he had 
been in anxious search of, behind the drawer in the space into which 


ell 


this was fitted. ‘The astonishment of the gentleman at this message \ 
was great, and he demanded of the girl if she knew who the lady was, i 





or how she came. ‘The girl replied that she knew neither ; that she f 
was upon her knees busily engaged in scouring a chamber-floor, when, 
looking up, as she was wringing her scouring-cloth, she perceived an 
old lady, singularly dressed, sitting in a chair opposite to her ; that she 
was startled at first, thinking it strange that any one should have come 
up stairs and into the room without her hearing it. Encouraged, how- 
ever, by the mild looks of the visiter, and supposing it to be some inti- 








mate of the family, she addressed her, asking if she wished to see Mr. <f 
or Mrs. , adding that they had gone to ride, but would prob- te | 


ably be back ere long. ‘The old lady replied that her business was 
with them, but it was not worth while to wait, as a message would do 
as well, and told her to tell Mr. what has been stated. The girl 
said, that having looked down to her work for an instant after this, upon 
looking up again she found that her visiter had departed as noiselessly | 
as she had come, and though she hastened immediately to the street 

door to look after her, she could not get sight of her in any direction. 
She moreover described minutely the dress and general appearance of | ' 
the lady, and thus added not a little to the surprise already excited by i 
her narrative, since her description in all respects answered to that of \ 

the gentleman’s mother, who had been dead some years. ‘The dress ; 
described was in some respects singular, and the lady going to a trunk 

in which was a quantity of clothes that had belonged to her deceased 

mother-in-law, found there a dress, which, upon being shown to the 
girl, was declared by her to be the same with that worn by the lady ' 
who had been there. Mr. and his wife were not a little at a loss ; 
in what manner to look upon this strange communication, but thought 
it best to act upon the directions given, and thus verify, in one respect, 
at least, the statement that had been made tothem. The old desk 
was immediately visited, and, after pulling out one or two slides, the lost 
paper was found, according to the old lady’s assertion, lodged in the 
cavity behind one of them. 











If the old lady had appeared to either the gentlemen or his wife, there 
would have been no difficulty in accounting for and explaining the mat- 
ier upon the same principle as that upon which Dr. Abercrombie ex- \ 
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plains a similar story concerning atransaction in Scotland ; but the cir. 
cumstance of the apparition being seen by the domestic will not admit of 
such a solution, since she cannot reasonably be supposed to have had 
any forgotten knowledge thus revived by intense application of the mind 
to circumstances connected with it and depending on it. She could 
not have had the knowledge thus singularly renewed. ‘The person who 
communicated the story to us had it personally from the lady, in whose 
house the affair is said to have taken place, and it seems to stand on as 
fair testimony as any narrative of the kind, and, granting its truth, to 
be as little susceptible of rational explanation. 

What shall we say then? Shall we give up to the superstitious be- 
lief in ghosts and apparitions that has prevailed from time immemorial, 
and grant, frankly, that there may be “‘ more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamed of in our philosophy!” Or shall we “ harden 
our hearts like the nether mill-stone, and set our faces as flint” against 
such an admission, explaining such instances as can be explaimed by 
any adequate process, and rejecting as fictitious, or at least suspending 
our belief in, those for which no satisfactory solution can be found ? 
Our own opinion is in favor of the last course ; from constitution, phi- 
losophy, habits of examining before we believe, and some observations 
upon the many and various delusions and mystifications into which 
men fall or suffer themselves to be led, we have imbibed a goodly de- 
gree of scepticism as to things marvelous and supernatural, and though 
no rejecters of miracles like those of our religion, cannot but think 
that the boundaries between the physical world and the world of spirits 
are too diflicultly and too sacredly fixed, to be passed by the inhabit- 
ants of the latter for the paltry purpose of preventing a little pecuniary 
loss, forestalling the annunciations of death in the pages of a letter or 
the columns of a newspaper, or, least of all, for frightening some weak- 
minded being of our own sphere. ‘To the various explanations given 
by the author so often referred to, we yield our assent, as applicable 
fairly to most of the instances brought forward by him and to many 
others of which we have elsewhere met with accounts. ‘T’o instances 
like these we ourselves have narrated, we resolutely refuse our cre- 
dence. ‘Those of whom we had them need not, however, think hardly 
of this, for at present we are by no means certain that we should trust 
our own senses implicitly in such a matter, and are not altogether 
polite enough to fain a preference for the senses of others. 

In fact, we think that by doubting either the veracity or accuracy 
of the statements, a door is opened for the admission of reasonable 
explanation. ‘Thus, in the second instance, the servant maid might 
have been a lively prying baggage, who, knowing the circumstances 
and object of the search, and distrusting the thoroughness of the 
searchers, had availed herself of the opportunity of being left alone in 
the house to examine the premises for herself, and having found the 
paper, in order both to give her master the benefit of it, and conceal 
her own acquaintance with the privacies of his desk, in case of future 
accidents, invented the whole story of the apparition; for the success 
of which a similarly-made acquaintance with the contents of the trunk 
readily furnished the means. 

In the other instanee, be it remembered, that the apparition was to 
two military men over their wine after dinner, and before Temperance 
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Societies had been heard of. Under these circumstances it is hardly 
too uncharitable to suppose, that their perceptions and orderly arrange- 
ment of ideas, were at least somewhat hazy and unsettled. Without 
any impeachment then of the veracity of either, but merely the impu- 
tation of a little and not very remarakble want of accuracy in perception 
or remembrance, we might suppose, that the host saw the spectral illusion 
in the semblance of his brother, produced in a manner perfectly conso- 
nant with Dr. Abercrombie’s explanation. ‘The exclamation which he 
uttered would attract the attention of his guest, who, between the 
effects of his liquor, the figure of his friend opposite to him, and the 
knowledge that he had a brother in the military service, might have 
readily and instantaneously formed in his “ mind’s eye” a tolerably 
adequate representation of him, which the excitements of the scene 
might have stamped strongly upon his mind as an image really seen, 
and so distinctly as to be recognized again ina living counterpart. A 
family resemblance between the two brothers might account for all that 
followed. ‘This is the most satisfactory evidence we can offer. If any 
find fault with it, we are wholly willing that they should furnish a 
better. 

In confirmation of the truth of the general doctrine here advanced 
in such cases, it need only be observed farther, that such things occur, 
or are said to occur, less frequently among men, as they become more 
enlightened, more habitually occupied with the realities of life and 
withdrawn from lonely musing, and external influences that may be- 
wilder the correct and harmonious operations of the mental faculties. 


MY BOOKS. 
NO. VI. 
CICERO DE OFFICIIS. 


How like the life-giving breath of a spring morning are the recol- 
lections of our young years, called up in the mind by an unexpected 
occurrence, or by some long-forgotten record, suddenly discovered in 
the search for something else; though perhaps that record be but a 
name, or a word,—yet, how will it rouse the long trains of associations 
from their sleep of years, and lead them like a procession across your 
mental field of vision, clothed in the brightness and freshness of their 
first existence ! 

I would not part with these recollections of that careless and frol- 
icsome period for all of the proud and honorable things of maturer 
life. I would not give up this power of returning to the past, and bath- 
ing, as it may be called, in the fountain of youth,—this gift of rejuve- 
nescence,—coupled as it is with the ability of coming back to the 
sterner realities of manhood, for the very waters of immortal childhcod 
which gush from the fabled fountains of the Bahama Islands. 

It is the change which bestows the charm; as any one may know 
who reflects that the pleasures of life are almost always those of remi- 
niscence or anticipation, seldom arising from the perceptions or con- 
sciousness of the present hour. Such being my convictions, I cannot 
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envy the paradise of eternal juvenility, which the author of “ Caliph 
Vathek” represents the beneficent Genius, who rescues the innocent 
Gulchenrouz from the malice of the detestable Carathis, as conferring 
upon him. Nor can I admit the poetic justice of the sentiment con- 
veyed in the following verse by the author of ‘‘ Hobbledehoys.” 
“ But Lilly, now I am grown a man, 
And those days are all gone by ; 
And Fortune may give me the best she can, 
And the brightest destiny ; 
But I would give every hope and joy, 
That my spirit may taste again— 
If I once more were that gladsome boy, 
And if you were as young as then!” 

And, now that I am in this critical vein, I will add that the real 
curse of immortality, in any particular period of existence, has been 
finely shown by Miss Landon (L. E. L.) in “ The Enchantress,” one 
of the stories in her ‘‘ Book of Beauty,” the heroine of which is doom- 
ed to perpetual wretchedness for having drunk of the waters of life, 
whose power placed her beyond the reach of death or change. 

I am glad that boyhood lasted not forever, though it was a happy 
time ;—but as I began by saying, (pardon my wanderings of thought,) 
I still say, I delight to make short excursions to the past, and hail with 
pleasure any charmed word or thing, that serves as a key to the treas- 
ures of recollection. 

This little volume, chafed, and soiled, and “‘ dog-eared” with care- 
less usage, this Cicero on Duty, this first treatise of a moral character 
IT ever read, (think of that, ye framers of the course of College study !) 
is precious in my eyes, because it reminds me of olden times, and 
thoughts and frolics, friends and feelings. 

Here again I must pause from my narrative, and indulge myself in 
comment. Reader, if you do not like this broken style, leave it, and 
let me pursue my own purpose in my own way, undisturbed by your 
complaining. But if you have any concern for the great cause of edu- 
cation; if you have child or brother, whose future character and fate 
depend on present instruction; if you have any recollection of the evils 
produced on yourself by mistaken systems of teaching ; if you care for 
coming generations,—listen to the comments which are uttered on the 
inspiration of actual experience. 

I said that this work of Cicero’s was the first book on morals that I 
ever read. Now could there be chosen a surer method of rendering 
the study of both philosophy and philology disgusting? The subject 
of the book, being one of which I was wholly ignorant, rendered the 
language often unintelligible, and the obscurities of a dead language 
threw additional and reciprocated darkness on the subject. The folly 
of this treatment of my mind is manifest: it was a compound waste of 
time and intellect, worse than the old fashion of giving Latin defini- 
tions in the Greek Lexicons. In studying language, text-books should 
be chosen which treat of simple and familiar subjects, so that the effort 
of memory may be aided by the pleasures of the imagination; and, in 
teaching philosophy, the ‘ mother tongue’? alone, and the purest and 
simplest style of that, should be adopted by the instructer. The his- 
tory of the human intellect, exhibiting as it does the process which 
Nature selects for the inculcation of her lessons, will furnish the proper 
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model for man to imitate. In early ages of society, the words of a 
language are few, and almost wholly names of sensible objects. Ab- 
stract and refined terms are the results of a long course of experience 
and improvement. It is centuries from the origin of language to the 
origin of philosophy. 

So, in the development of a single intellect from childhood to matu- 
rity, Nature exhibits a similar method of operation. ‘Things of the 
simplest kind are first learned, and the mind proceeds by short and 
feeble steps in the path of self-instruction. 

Now let us return to the book. ‘T'urn over the scratched cover, and 
survey the once-blank leaves which precede the title-page. ‘‘ Once 
blank,” but now dotted and lined and stained with crayon and “ gray 
goose quill,” like the cast-off palette of an artist;—the chart of the 
coast of Sophomores, marked by many a voyage of fun, and covered 
with the hieroglyphical history of my adventures ! 

Do you sce that microscopic name written above the picture of a 
tea-kettle ?—Whiat is it? It is Harriet. Not the name of one of my 
thousand early flames.—No! If it were, it should not be found in 
such a combination. I will tell you the whole story of that picture. 

While a Sophomore I sickened of living in Commons, and longed 
to become an inmate of a private family, where I should not be ex- 
posed to the peril of carving venison pasties filled with soft soap in- 
stead of flesh, and to other jokes which frequently obliged me to post- 
pone my to-day’s dinner to to-morrow’s dinnes hour, or to bid farewell 
to it in consequence of involuntary violence of separation. Stimulated 
by this desire, and finding half a dozen others moved by similar emo- 
tions, | set myself to accomplish the difficult task of procuring a license 
from the powers that were, and a table to which we might retire. [I 
will not dwell on the manner in which I achieved the exploit :—it is 
enough that in due time seven of us became the family of Widow M. 
and her daughter Harriet. Here we lived in great satisfaction. The 
old lady never came to the table ;—content to superintend the kitchen, 
take her oceans of snuff, and tipple an occasional glass of—gin. The 
daughter was rather pretty, rather simple, and rather silent ;—three 
admirable qualities inone who is not expected to do more for the com- 
pany than pour their tea and coffee ; and so we were not disturbed by 
either of the two. Hlarriet’s round, red cheeks, and other pretty fea- 
tures, created a kindness of feeling on our part, which her extreme 
ignorance of human nature, and simplicity of understanding, had she 
been ugly, would have converted into disrespect. Not that such feel- 
ings would have been proper and just; but what Sophomore ever 
restrained himself from mischief on principle? what Sophomore ever 
refused to duck a Freshman, or break the Tutor’s windows, or violate 
the decorum of a hen-roost, because to do so was right and proper? 
Fie on the unreflecting malice of that class! 

We never carried our quizzery towards “Ja belle Harriette,” as we 
ealled her, further than to write mock-amorous ditties in her album, 
and seem to be unanimous in our tender feelings for her; and we were 
so afraid of the old hawk-eyed mother, that we dared not carry our 
demonstrations of regard any where near the bounds of courtship. 

But to come to the tea-kettle. Summer, with his burning breath, 
had ripened that litthe dark-colored, indigenous fruit, so well known 
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to the manufacturers of cherry-bounce, when our hostess, with zeal, 
set about the performance of an annual duty. She had spent nearly a 
whole day with all her household in gathering the fruit, for the spir- 
itual preservation of which she cherished so ardent a desire, and had 
purchased the requisite quantum of the ‘ cretur” to complete the ex- 
periment. Meanwhile it became necessary to provide for the evening 
wants of her boarders. ‘The tea-hour came, and with it came these 
regular consumers, and last of all came the tea. The first circle of 
cups was filled, and then, according to the country custom, the foun- 
tain was sent to the kitchen to be replenished with water. On its 
return our olfactories were greeted with a very peculiar and stimulat- 
ing odor, which seemed to originate in the tea-pot, and float into our 
nostrils on the wings of that buoyant vapor which it exhales. Who- 
ever, in the vicissitudes of this mortal state, and before the temperance 
reform had swept away the proprieties of dram-drinking, has refreshed 
his sinful palate with hot sling, either at Fenno’s, of city memory, or 
in the secret corner of his college closet, while the entry door was fast 
locked, its key-hole stuffed with cotton, and his fire-place perhaps made 
to send forth, for outside edification, the perfume of burning paper,— 
such an one can conceive the exact nature of this new tea-table savor. 
Each wondering student snuffed in the redolent atmosphere, and look- 
ed countless interrogation points at ‘‘la belle” and his neighbors. At 
last the second cup was handed to one—who tasted it, and with a sup- 
pressed grimace set it dewn until he should observe the same experi- 
ment performed by his cup-companion. Another was helped; he 
sipped the mysterious draught, and, in like manner, paused to observe 
the conduct of his friend. A third very innocently raised the tea to 
his mouth, and swallowed a huge mouthful of the burning draught, 
dashed down the cup, half leaped from his chair, and, with eyes red 
and weeping, stared about him to discover whether he was uncompan- 
ioned in affliction. His appearance was so ridiculous, and the whole com- 
pany now so well comprehended their situation, that they burst into a 
tempest of laughter, which drove Harriet and the tea-pot in dismay 
to the kitchen. 

**Oh mother, mother,’ screamed she, ‘‘ what is the matter with the 
tea? I do believe there is rum in it.” 

** R-r-rum ?” hiccupped the old lady, who had labored too hard in 
her day’s duties to speak readily under the influence of surprise ;— 
* r—rum,—H-Har-Harriet,—let me loo-loo-look in the p-p-p- 
pitcher !” 

There had stood a two or three quart vessel of that description upon 
the table during the afternoon, filled with the limpid element, which 
formed the Widow’s favorite beverage, and to this she now reeled, with 
doubtful countenance, across the room. It was empty! ‘The spirit 
had departed, and nothing remained but its clayey tabernacle, to tell of 
what had been. Ina moment of abstraction the old lady had mis- 
taken its contents for her antipathy—water, and poured the whole of it 
into the tea-kettle. Sorrow settled down upon her with such weight, at 
this sad spectacle, that she sunk into a chair, unable to move, while 
Harriet was horrified to think that she must return to us with the ex- 
planation. But she came back at last to communicate what she pleas- 
ed of facts, which the key-hole had already betrayed to us in full. 
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Her story was brief,—but affecting ; and my thoughts, for many an 
hour after the narration, would return to it with fresh bursts of merri- 
ment. Even the sage Cicero, as you see, bears witness to the impres- 
sion then made upon my imagination. 

I believe, however, that the affair ended quite pleasantly. We call- 
ed for a nutmeg and grater, and, with great despatch, converted young- 
hyson into old-fashioned grog, and even the twang of the tea was pro- 
nounced an improvement. 

But let us look further into the mysteries of this crowded leaf. Note 
that miserable draft of an old man bending over what seems to be 
intended for water, and trying to fish up some object almost beyond 
his reach ; and near the picture observe the word “ Vig.” 

Now with that little sketch and its key, the “ Vig,” is associated in 
my mind a freak of one of the best of fellows that ever brought South- 
Carolina fire into the cold climate of New-England. He deserves to 
be spoken of by all who remember him, for his good nature, his gen- 
erosity, his independent spirit, and his skill in concocting chowders, 
not less than for his industrious habits of study and his fine abilities. 

I will speak of him and his chowders, however, at some other time. 
Meanwhile let me explain my symbols. 

Of all college exercises, Declamation is, perhaps, the greatest bore. 
It is generally made exceedingly fatiguing to the student, and so ill-man- 
aged as to appear to him utterly farcical and ridiculous. He is compelled 
to commit to memory, and repeat, in an affected style, before his class- 
mates and fellow-students, a given quantity of prose or verse, half a 
dozen times in the course of aterm. If he is too brief, the Professor 
scolds him; if he is too long, the students scrape him down. If he 
repeats an old piece, he is reprimanded, and no time is allotted for 
him to learn a new one. And thus a college orator is manufactured. 
There is just about as much virtue in our militia system in the matter 
of making soldiers, as there is in the common University-mode of mak- 
ing public speakers; and there is nearly the same amount of pleasure 
to be derived from the evolutions of a muster and the declamation of 
Commencement. 

My class-mates had groaned under the system a long time in silence. 
In particular had Carson, the Carolinian, felt the burden of its duties ; 
and he was determined, at some convenient opportunity, to be revenged 
on the “ Faculty.” He had the bad trick of pronouncing his Ws like 
like Vs, and declared that he could not distinguish the difference be- 
tween the sounds of these letters. I mention this to make a part of 
his performance intelligible. The day at last came for Carson to 
mount the rostrum in the chapel before the whole college, and hold 
forth as orator of the evening. He ascended the steps with profound 
gravity of manner, which he retained while facing the officers who sat 
on the rear of the stage, but when he wheeled round to the front, he 
grinned from ear to ear with poorly-suppressed emotions of fun, and 
presented a picture so ludicrous to the students, that we all burst mto 
laughter. When the noise subsided, he bowed to us, and began :— 

‘« By the side of a neighboring rill 
An elderly gentleman sat,— 


On the top of his head cas a vig, 
On the top of his e/g ras a hat! — 
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bowed again, and descended to his seat, amidst such an uproar as 
those old walls had seldom witnessed. ‘The higher powers never in- 
flicted a penalty on Carson for the offence, and the declamations pro- 
ceeded in the old course. 

While speaking of my old friend I cannot forbear to mention that 
he was a somnambulist, and by his actions, while under the control of 
dreams, excited on some occasions the most laughable and on others 
the most fearful emotions, in those who were spectators of his conduct. 
It is a question which neither Cicero nor any other man can satisfac- 
torily settle, whether one subject to this peculiar mental affection be 
morally responsible for actions performed when the spirit is upon him. 

On one occasion, Carson got quite out of bed on a cold winter night, 
after his fire and light had been extinguished, went to his table, took 
a volume of Greca Majora, and, although it was as dark as it was 
when Falstaff saw the men in “ Kendall Green,” read aloud a page 
of Greek, which was to be recited the next morning, and then return- 
ed to his couch. In the morning he was astonished to find himself 
perfect master of a lesson, some parts of which he was unable the 
evening previous to comprehend. 

On another occasion he awoke his room-mate about midnight, and 
told him that the examination in Virgil had been forgotten when he 
was examined for admission to college, ‘‘ and now,” said he, ‘‘1 must 
go over to Professor ’sroom and take a screw in that, or I shall 
be turned out.” His chum remonstrated in vain; go he would, and 
his chum must go with him. It was late, to be sure, but probably 
** Sam” (the Professor) was still up. ‘‘ But,” said his friend, ‘* you are 
undressed—do put on your clothes.” ‘That is my look out,” re- 
plied he ; “it’s hot weather, aud there is no need of coat or panta- 
loons.” So the two fellows went across the college green to the Pro- 
fessor’s room, knocked, and were admitted by the half-undressed and 
amazed officer. 

“What does this mean, Carson!” cried the Professor. ‘ Why 
Sam,” said he, “ I’ve come to be examined in Virgil, for I’ve no idea 
of being turned out of College.” It was long before the somnambulist 
could make himself understood by ‘‘Sam,” but he did at last, and the 
Professor proceeded to fulfil his wish, without daring to wake him up ; 
for when suddenly roused from his somnambulism, he was, for a short 
time, perfectly frantic, and as likely to knock ‘‘ Sam” down as to do 
any other thing. 

Carson read ten or a dozen lines very easily, and then finding an 
obscure place whispered to his chum to go back and get his ‘ poney,”’ 
(translation,) ‘in the upper draw,” said he. But ‘‘ Sam” offered 
him one of his own, and Carson giving the Professor a wink and a 
slap on his shoulder, exclaimed, “‘ you are a devilish clever fellow, but 
do n’t tell the Faculty,” and made use of the “ poney.” He then re- 
tired complacently home, and, on waking at sun-rise, recollected noth- 
ing of the adventure. 

But his freaks were not always wholly ludicrous. He had formed a 
strong attachment for a young lady, named Mary ———, who lived 
near the college, and who, by her beauty and accomplishments, had 
made herself the object of affectionate wishes to several students: 
amongst them was Carson  ITlis diffidence in the company of ladies 
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was extreme, insomuch that he could never persuade himself to de- 
clare his feelings to Mary. I perceived that she seemed divided in 
her regard between him and another Carolinian, whose courage was 
greater than Carson’s; and so I told him that, unless he improved 
time, he would at last find himself too late. He was moved by my 
advice, and the following evening called to act upon it,—and found 
himself just twenty-four hours behind his prompter and more success- 
ful rival. From this scene of his disappointment, he came to my room 
in a state bordering on madness, and absolutely horrified me by his 
violence. Indeed, he must have been insane; for, after recounting his 
misadventure, he rushed to the window and would have thrown him- 
self down headlong forty feet, had I not dragged him in, and held him 
till he was somewhat calmer. ‘That night it was late,—very late, be- 
fore sleep visited his eye-lids, and even when his senses seemed steep- 
ed in forgetfulness, his mind was awake to all the passions, which, in 
dreams, rush over the soul like tempests, unfettered by reason or con- 
science. He dreamed of Mary, and his love for her found eloquent 
expression on lips, which, when awake, would have uttered but stam- 
mer and incoherence. He dreamed of his rejection, and his groans 
were heard beyond the college walls. He spoke the name of his 
rival, and immediately, as if goaded to fury, sprung from his bed, 
opened a drawer in his secretary, and taking out a large knife, left his 
room. His bed-fellow, who had witnessed his proceedings, in terror, 
softly followed him, but not without dread of discovery and assassina- 
tion. Carson proceeded directly to the room of his rival, opened and 
left open the door, marched up to the bed, and for a moment stood, to 
gaze upon the sleeper. ‘Then shaking him violently, until he was 
awake, he told him to prepare for death. Boler, roused in this sudden 
manner, beholding the fierce countenance, fixed eyes, and glittering 
weapon of Carson, and feeling his strong gripe around his throat, gave 
himself up for lost. And, indeed, in another minute his soul would 
have been hurried into eternity. But, at the moment when Carson’s 
grasp grew close to suffocation, and his right hand rose with the dag- 
ger to descend with deadly stab, his chum, hitherto horror-chained, 
found motion, and, snatching up a pail of water that stood near by, 
dashed it full in the maniac’s face, and, in the confusion produced by 
this new mode of assault, disarmed him and gave the appalled Boler 
time to recover his senses and assist in securing the somnambulist’s 
arms. He was now fully awake, however, and although unable to 
comprehend his situation, his rage had vanished, and he returned 
peaceably and dripping to bed. 
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THE SEA AND THE STRANGER. 


‘T 1s night, and on the sands 

A silent stranger stands, 

And listens to the sighing of the sea ; 
And, in a tiny voice, 

Waves ripple and rejoice, 

And make a merry noise ; 


Full of glee. 


‘Oh stranger, come to me ; 

(Is the carol of the sea,) 

And vex thy soul with weariness no more ; 
Is not my music sweet, 

When winds and waters meet, 

And waves break at thy feet 

On the shore ? 


“The mellow beams are mine 

Of the starry lights that shine, 

And silver pathways trace the ocean o’er ; 
And every wave that swells, 

Caresseth rose-lipped shells, 

And a tale of music tells 

To the shore. 


‘“ Sweet stranger, quickly core 

To a quiet ocean home, 

Where the magic spells of beauty are unsealed ; 
I will bear thee to the skies, 

And to thy wondering eyes 

Shall their burning mysteries 

Be revealed. 


** And thou alone shalt know 

That fairy realm below, 

Where ocean maidens make their crystal home, 
The crimson coral-bowers, 

And the never-dying flowers, 

And the pleasures that are ours ;— 

Quickly come !”’ 


“ Thou dark, deceitful sea ! 

Sing no syren song to me; 

(The weary said, that rested by the shore ;) 
Though musical thy tone 

As a dying infant’s moan, 

Yet a sterner is thine own, 

E’en a roar. 


‘ Though on thy heaving breast 
Light, sleeps in seeming rest, 

Thy Judas-waters kiss but to betray , 
I know thine awful power ;— 

In the dark and stormy hour, 

Thou dost the weak devour, 

As thy prey. 


“There are bright and rosy shells 
Where the merry water swells, 

And music in the murmur of the tide ; 
But riven wrecks and lone, 

And many a bleaching bone, 

And fearful things are strown 

By their side. 
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‘“‘ And the many twinkling stars, 

In their silver-studded cars, 

My trembling heart in bonds of awe enthral ; 
Yet ye promise me in vain ; 

For, though the heaving main 

Seek the skies,—yet soon again 

It must fall ! 


“ Away, deceitful wave ! 

I will not be thy slave, 

Though music, light, and merriment are thine , 

The song of birds that fly 

The glory of her eye,— 

A joy that cannot die,— 

These are mine !” I. A.N 


AN ESSAY ON GARRETS. 
Good apartments, Jack! Beb Acres. 


I wave a peculiar regard for old garrets. One man sings the 
praises of old maids and other family pieces of antiquity ; another of 
old wine and old books; but, without meaning any disparagement, I 
maintain that an old garret is many pegs above these. I never passed 
six hours together in one of these upper regions ; but, if I had as many 
lives as Plutarch, as the man says in the play, one should be devoted 
to the composition of a quarto on garrets. I trust [ have as much po- 
liteness as most men of my inches. I can make as genteel a bow as 
your Frenchman at the door of a splendid mansion—and that, too, 
without fainting at the knocker, through fear of misbehavior or miscar- 
riage in the parlor—but—it must out—your garret is the only place 
on earth, except the church, in which I take off my hat at the very 
vestibule. I will go one step farther. I have not unfrequently pros- 
trated myself upon entering a garret with as much reverence as @ 
worshiper of the Grand Lama, or a courtier of his infernally black 
Majesty of Nigritia—to say nothing of the prostrations before his 
Lowness the Great 'Toe of his Highness the Pope. It might be suffi- 
cient, as a reason for my respect for old garrets, to say with Shylock, 
that “such is my humor ;” and that would be as good a one as _nine- 
tenths of mankind can give for their opinions and whims. Such is 
my humor then, till I find a more satisfactory answer. 

I have often thought that a garret would be a grand apartment for a 
phrenologist. It seems to me that if a man’s bumps could be devel- 
oped in one place more prominently than in another, it would certainly 
be here. It seems natural, too, that one, who is to examine our own 
upper stories, should perch himself in the very brain of the house. 
This is only a passing remark, however. 

Thanks to our climate, and to the noble science of architecture, 
every man, unless, like Methuselah, he lives in the open air, can have 
a comfortable garret. How senseless and stupid did the Egyptians 
show themselves, in having flat roofs to their houses! Is it not strange 
that the eternal pyramids—those garrets of kings—did not suggest to 
them the idea of oblique roofs, casting, as they did, their shadows 
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over their dwellings? No garrets! No retreats for the muses from 
the noise of the world! No Grub-street! It is no wonder that poet- 
ry—a weed on the earth, but a flower in the air—never flourished in 
the land of the pyramids. No high places! No attics for her magi- 
cians, her star-gazers and philosophers! Well might those dialects of 
Babel tongues, the mind-defying hieroglyphics, settle on the land. 
Miserable contortions and twistings of the primitive parts of speech ! 
If Champolion ever makes his way through the more than Egyptian 
darkness that has so long overshadowed the scratches of time and the 
zeros of eternity, that disfigure the thousand columns, obelisks, and 
ruins of this flat-roofed region, I have not the shadow of a doubt, 
that the first legend he decyphers will declare the curious fact, that 
all the garrets of the Egyptians were cut off in an instant by the 
sword of some mighty avenger, as a punishment for their idolatry and 
obstinacy. 

There is as great a difference in garrets as in drawing-rooms and cel- 
lars. Our hipped-roofs make very respectable garrets—but they are 
no places for your straight-laced gentry—your Patagonians et id omne 
genus. They are all angles; and one might suppose the sublime sci- 
ence of geometry drew some of her diagrams in the first garret. Our 
yent-roofs are very accommodating to perpendiculars—yet even here 

Ir. Peters would be put to his trumps. But Hogarth himself could 
hardly find a spot where there is so grand an assemblage of his lines 
of beauty as in a curb-roof garret. 

It would be amusing to peep into garrets, when one pleases, if one 
could unroof them like Asmodeus. What a treat would there be 
for antiquaries and collectors! I question if a place could be found 
in the world, to match these neglected spots, as receptacles of rare 
and old things. Many an old literary treasure has been buried here, 
and seen no resurrection till Time has lifted the lid from its moulder- 
ing urn. What a loss to the world would it have been, if Waverly 
had continued to repose among the rubbish of the old garret at Ab- 
botsford, and been banqueted upon by Time and Decay! I venture 
to say, that the best materials of history and biography have been 
found hidden in the corners of garrets. It is easy enough to throw 
manuscripts into a writing-desk ; but it is not so easy a matter to 
keep the old desk, contents and all, from the lumber-garret. Search 
the garrets of England, and end the controversy- upon the authorship 
of Junius. You may find a key here that will unlock mysteries and 
problems. When a great hue and ery was once set up after a par- 
ticular edition of Cotton Mather, the reverend gentleman was found 
snugly reposing under an old bed in a country garret. I would rather 
have the pickings of some attics, than the most savory dishes below. 
Give a person the contents of some old garrets in Europe, and let him 
present them to an English University, and he will be loaded with 
more titles of honor than the greatest poet in the world. 

Unroof me that curb-roof yonder. What a gallery of old, odd, an- 
tique pictures, smoky, dusty, and tottering in their frames? There 
are almanacs for every year since the war. What bundles of old 
newspapers, magazines, and reviews, not wearing the dignity of calf 
with gilt edges, but reposing in dog-eared glory in covers, purple, yel- 
low, and green. There stands the old cradle that has almost rocked 
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itself to pieces in the service of the family. It has held its scores 
from the great-grandfather down to that little prattler beneath the win- 
dow. Venerable nurse of generations! It is now loaded with pictures 
of aunts, cousins, and uncles innumerable, and sprinkled with many 

a sweet-smelling herb. There stands the old-fashioned chest of 
drawers, as hump-backed as Richard, and here a table as Jame as 
Byron. You may see an odd assemblage of bottles in that corner, 
huddling around an old demijohn or jug, bewailing its fate with open 
mouth and broken arm. Every thing which the contrivance and in- 
dustry of man has thrown out of employment, is shivering and tottering 
here, cursing the Spirit of the Age, and thrown into ague-fits at thought 
of the busy intermeddling of Invention. Chief among these is that 
old prince of grumblers—the spinning-wheel—formerly buzzing and 
whizzing out its long yarns, and still so complaisant as to allow that 
‘* whatever is is right,” except Arkwright and Cartwright. There lies 
an old gun, primed with dust, and charged to the muzzle with rust, 
which, I warrant, has done the state good service. It has no lock, 
and though it is as rusty as an anchor, and has not been within smell 
of gunpowder these fifty years, yet the timid good-wife below is in a 
terrible pet lest it should take it into its barrel to go off. But this 
place is especially deserving of notice, as being the retreat of old fash- 
ions. Here is many a loop-hole through which Dame Fashion, as old, 
antiquated, and shorn of her graces as a spinster, peeps forth upon the 
world, and laughs at the triumphs she has gained. See that brood of 
old-fashioned garments nailed to the sides of the roof! ‘They have had 
their day again and again ; and yet, trust me, the day is coming, when 
they will step forth from their aerial tower at the summons of the 
Great Magician, Time, to decorate the limbs of the poor puppets of 
humanity, that dance their little hour on the theatre of the world, as 
gaily as if the curtain would not fall at last. What a museum of cu- 
riosities! There lies an old garment that was once a fine military 
coat, as blushing as Chanticleer, knight of the bloody crest—but alas! 
it has crowed its last crow! It once had the tail of a comet—but 
how horribly maimed! Spirit of Seventy-Six! It was shot into a 
short jacket at Bunker’s Hill, and richly deserves a pension for its 
honorable curtailment. There is another coat, which its wearer has 
just thrown into this out-of-the-way corner of his mansion, because 
the cut has been the fashion a dozen times before. ‘That pair of tights 
was forbidden the light, because it reminded the owner of the tailor’s 
unpaid bill. ‘Those other vestments that are dangling from their pegs, 
like criminals, have not committed suicide, but are aged and tottering 
exiles from the circles of Fashion, that have worn themselves thread- 
bare—mere shadows of their former glory—and live in honorable ban- 
ishment, away from the hard knocks, the wear and tear of the world. 
Time will pull out the best stitches of Snip, the tailor. Here are panta- 
loons, as large and ample as a Turk’s, which you might take for 
meal-bags, while others are as lean and meagre as snake-skins. Here 
are old buckles for the knees, and for the feet—the decorations of 
your true gentleman of the last century—and near them are velvet 
breeches, their venerable and rich accompaniments. Behold those 
fans—how large and broad! Spangled screens, behind which our 
grandmothers blushed, and smiled—and fainted, and smiled again 
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Star-spangled banners! the hands that waved them are cold and mo- 
tionless ; the fingers that ornamented them have mouldered in the 
earth; but how many young Cupids, painted devices, flowers and 
flower-pots, breathe forth from their ample folds. Could you but see 
one of these huge fans spread out its wings, you would suppose it must 
have been made, like Mr. Primrose’s picture, in the apartment that 
holds it; you would wonder how it could be got out, but still more 
how it ever got in. Behold the old genealogical tree, its branches 
lopped off, and its trunk withered. It hung over the mantel-piece in 
the parlor, till the glass fell out and the frame was broken ; but now it 
lies concealed in this receptacle of lost things, never to blossom or bear 
fruit more. St. Crispin! behold the boots, bootees, and shoes, square- 
toed and peaked! Alas! they have been on their last legs, and are 
all now on the same footing. How oft has the floor sprung and sounded 
to their light dance, or their heavy tramp! Here are rights and lefts 
enough for a regiment ; but you cannot find two that are mates among 
the whole company. Some have beat time to fife and drum, and some 
to the squeaking violin; but their last dance is over, and their last 
squeak gone forth! What an assemblage of hats! ‘Truly the articles 
of the wardrobe of yon cockloft are as numerous, if not as costly, as were 
those of good queen Bess. Here are hats of every size and shape, 
from the pudding-head and dumpling, down to the last new turn-over. 
They are cocked by 'Time and cocked by Fashion, three-cornered and 
no-cornered, with narrow brims and broad Quaker brims. This one 
has the damme look of the bravado—and that the squint of the old 
gentleman. Here is a bonnet, that seems to have been made by some 
of Nature’s journeymen, and there a hood that is “ without form and 
void.” They are all cocked into one indiscriminate heap—the cast- 
offs of many generations. Here Fashion has drawn together all the 
trumpery that she has sent out into the world. How she laughs and 
smiles as she counts up her triumphs, and scores down in the garret 
the number of fools she has made! Every thing you see here is like 
an old coin, that has run its round till its gloss is gone, its image and 
superscription worn off, till it is finally lost in some remote corner of a 
pocket ; for, pray, what is your cockloft, but an old, forgotten pocket? 

I need hardly say a word of the antiquity of garrets. It is unques- 
tionable, let some carping gentry of the parlor say what they will. It 
dates back to the Antediluvians. It was about this time, though com- 
mentators mention not the precise period, that men learned 

“To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 
And spread the roof above them.” 

It seems natural, also, that, in the early ages, men should turn their 
attention to garrets rather than to elegant parlors. ‘The former bear 
the same relation to the latter, that the state of Nature bears to civili- 
zation. Atthe same time I allow that first-chop garrets can only be 
made in periods of great refinement ; but the deuce is, that your ele- 
gant drawing-room steps in then, and jostles the last and most exalted 
piece of architecture, the garret, out of its dignity ; so that the latter 
shines with that sort of splendor that the stars possess, when the sun 
is at its height. I have no doubt Noah’s ark had a glorious garret. 
The scriptures make no mention of this, it is true, but we are told it 
was three stories high, and no reasonable person can doubt that it was 
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topped by a fine, capacious garret. There must have been an apart- 
ment of this kind to stow away old chattels, and, perhaps, some of 
Noah’s family’s bipeds or quadrupeds. If Noah’s log-book is ever 
found, some positive imformation may be obtained upon this difficult 
subject. It is a singular fact, and one that speaks volumes in praise 
of garrets, that the Roman supper, or dining-room, corresponded with 
these despised modern apartments. .Ay, ye modern epicures! the 
dandies and gentlemen at large, whom Horace and Juvenal have 
lashed so unmercifully, partook of their deep potations, and the delic- 
ious banquets in garrets. It was here that the Falernian, Massic, and 
Cecubzan wine sparkled inthe goblet. Here the roasted shrimps and 
the African cockles were devoured, after the rich and exhilarating 
wine-cups had touched the lip. Here the lost appetite was restored by 
sausages and bacon. Here the Venafrian oil trickled over the delicate 
sauces—here smoked the barbel and turbot—the Umbrian boar, and 
the Circean oysters, the delicate kid, and the no less delicate hare. 
These garrets were splendidly furnished, and the architecture was be- 
fiting their beautiful and elevated situation. But that prince of Epi- 
cures, Horace, like most poets, had a miserable garret. He sings the 
charms of the table in eye and mouth watering strains, but no palace 
of an attic enclosed him as he sung— 
Non ebur, neque aureum 
Mea renidet in domo lacunar. 
No ivory or gold 
Within my garret shine. 

The poet could not have prayed for a more glorious, song-inspiring 
spot than a Roman garret, in which to retreat with his mistress, and 
escape the jaws of the wolf he celebrates. I can face the Cholera, 
the cold of Greenland, and the heat of the torrid zone, cries the ama- 
rous lyrist, but remove far from my sight the luxurious temptations of 
the garret— 

In terri, domibus negatd, 
Dulce videntem, Lalagen amabo, 
Dulce loquentun. 

Ifa Roman garret had been the despicable room that the moderns 
consider it, Horace would have sung a different song. It would have 
been the first place he would have sought with Miss Lalage. 

The Romans showed their judgement, in my opinion, by taking their 
meals in the airy cockloft. ‘They showed their wisdom by excluding 
from its precincts, mice, poets, and their muscipular abortions. They 
could here eat and drink in peace and quiet, without fear of being dis- 
turbed by the bawl of the oyster-man—non clam exclamavit—and the 
whole tribe of market-men. How refreshing, too, the breezes that 
were wafted to these aerial domains. But, alas! in time the princely 
epicures deserted their tables, as the Muses deserted the temples and 
hallowed streams. Hungry poets thronged in, and made the chosen 
supper-room their domicil. When the gorgeous temples, porticoes, and 
mansions of Rome were bowed to the earth, the glory of garrets de- 
parted forever. Bacchus retreated, and the serving-maids of Apollo 
and the Muses rushed in to clear the tables, and take up their abodes 
amid the glittering ruins. Even in Juvenal’s time, garrets were the 
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hiding places of poetasters. In his seventh satire, he thus addresses 
a poet— 
Qui facis in parva sublimia carmina cella. 
“Write lofty verses in a garret small.” 
He seems to think that bailiffs had not yet found out these retreats of 
starving rhymesters— 
Rarus verit in cenacula miles. 

The satirist mourns over the ruins of garrets, and thinks their glory 
will return in happier days. ‘This, however, may be, in part, the idea 
of his translator, Dryden, who thus renders the line to which I refer :— 

“ Cocklofts and garrets yet will have their turn.” 

But alas! what thoughts would crowd the brain of Juvenal, if he 
could rise from the grave and open his eyes first in a modern garret? 
He would think he was in the lower, instead of the upper regions. 
Alas and alack! for the attic in our day ;—I fancy Wordsworth’s up- 
per story was full of this subject, when he wrote these lines, 

“ A merry place, ’t is said, in days of yore, 
But something ails it now,—the place is cursed.” 

It is a matter of wonder to me that no modern author has treated of 
this subject. It isa theme worthy of the highest intellect of Grub-Street. 
We have lines and sonnets by the scores to mistresses and “all that 
sort o’ thing,” but I have looked in vain for a few choice lines to a 
garret. When the subject has had paid to it the cold tribute of a 
passing notice, it has been done in a most contemptuous and ungen- 
tlemanly manner. Ifthe value of literary labor were to be estimated, 
as some wits have supposed, by the number of quills that have been 
worn to stumps in the service of the Muses, the fools-caps in which they 
have been dressed out, or the gallons of ink with which they have been 
baptized, I should claim for the garret the honor of being the most 
literary room in the house. As it is, it claims no mean praise ; and, say 
what you will, ye lovers of parlors and kitchens, the garret has a high 
and elevated rank. All the wit that has been reared and bred in it, is 
of a purely attic character. And yet what a race of miserable, poor- 
devil authors has infested these high, classic places, time out of mind ! 


Beotian heads in Attic cradles rocked. 


Your Drydens, Steeles, and Savages have passed half of their lives in 
garrets—not that they were hackneyed, Grub-street inditers of verses ; 
but they were forced to bury themselves here to escape the clutches of 
catch-poles, duns, and bumbaliffs, 


* To hide them from the garish eye of day.”’ 


Half the world has made a visit to the room in which Shakspeare 
sat—or those in which Goldsmith and Johnson took their wine and 
tea, but your great men might be born every hour in the day in gar- 
rets, and yet these tenements would not draw a dozen visiters. Who 
will ever visit the garret of Abbotsford, which was honored with the 
presence of the manuscript Waverley for years—because a wrong-head- 
ed critic attempted to strangle the babe in its cradle? And yet Sir 
Walter Scott—the man who has given the world a new, stereotyped 
edition of human nature—Homer having given the first and Shak- 
speare the second—no doubt spent a whole dav, in this identical garret 
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in search of Waverley. Think of that, ye contemners of cocklofts and 
garrets! 

Dean Swift speaks of garrets most contemptuously ; and yet, had it 
not been for garreteers, he and Pope would have starved. They fed 
upon them—and of course grew fat as the tenants of cocklofts grew 
lean. They cracked their brains, and cracked their wit at their ex- 
pense. I would as soon think of extracting sunbeams from cucumber- 
seeds, like one of his own heroes, as think of finding a word in praise 
of attics in all the Dean’s volumes. He advises all garreteers to carry 
their poems to Pope, if they wish for immortality—which is something 
like cutting a dog’s tail off close to his ears. Hear the parson’s fiddle. 

Ye poets, ragged and forlorn, 

Down from your garrets haste, 

Ye rhymers dead as soon as born— 
He prophesied that all the garrets in Grub-Street would be annihilated 
in ten days, and yet they are likely to outlive his own, as well as 
Grub-Street verses. He had aneye to his own country, however, and 
declares, on the word of a parson, that nothing is more wanted in Ire- 
land than a good row of garrets. 

What though our garrets are like chaos and old night! ‘They are 
the last hiding places of superstition. I reverence them on this ac- 
count. You will find a ghost here, if not in broad daylight; and, to 
tell the truth, I believe this same hag, superstition, is the very individ- 
ual that has brought attics into disgrace and disrepute. Some people, 
and those honest ones, had as lief enter a tomb as a garret. They 
have a mortal dread lest their grandfathers and grandmothers should 
appear to them, clothed in their old breeches, gowns, &c.; which 
have taken up their lodgings in these dark and gloomy holes; for your 
true ghost, let me tell you, is no respecter of fashions. He is robed in 
white only in the grave-yard. In the garret a grey or a black suit of 
any cut—he is not at all fastidious—is as good as the best broadcloth, 
fresh from the tailor’s shop. But, ghost or no ghost, I challenge any 
man to select an apartment in the house, where sleep is so sweet as in 
a cockloft on a rainy night. Sleep here is a luxury which a king in his 
palace knows not. ‘The rain patting on the roof is like the chime of 
musical glasses. But, for all this, few will enter a garret day or night ; 
and if they do, they retreat with an oath, like the man who, puffing 
with the asthma, exclaimed—‘ Gad! if I once get this cursed breath 
out of my body, I’ll take care it do’n’t get in again.” If they once 
get out of the garret, they will take care they do’nt enter it again in a 
hurry. People, who speak thus disrespectfully—grovellers who tread 
the earth and will not look up to those above them—these folks, I say, 
generally have their heads stuffed with old lumber—whims and ca- 
prices—and a whole tribe of useless articles, that blind their better 
judgement; but for this very reason they ought to exhibit some lurk- 
ing sympathy with the contents of their garrets. 

Parlors and drawing-rooms, with all their pomp and circumstance 
of sofas, pianos, couches, and other articles of elegant furniture, are at 
present the tip-top of fashion. ‘The kitchen and pantry are odorous of 
all the balms and perfumes of Araby the Blest. The cellar, too, is the 
pride of the gay gentleman, the spendthrift, and the neat housewife. 
But these things will not endure forever. Our immortal skinflint, the 
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economical Dr. Franklin, declares that a fat kitchen makes a lean 
will; but it is equally true, and I wonder the Doctor did not think of 
it, that a fat kitchen makes a fat garret. The splendor and extrava- 
gance of modern days will, ere long, make our garrets fit palaces for 
exiled kings. These contemned, high, though humble apartments, 
‘‘ unpatronised, and therefore little known,” will yet blaze forth in all 
their glory—not with the fire of their own combustibles,—but with the 
light and splendor of their own supremacy. But Heaven forbid they 
should ever become the retreats of ragged and half-starved poets—for 
of all lofty poetry your cockloft verse is the worst. Yet, believe me, 
your Excellency, the Cellar, and your Honor, the Parlor, will one day 
bow before His Highness, the Garret. 


THE BALLAD OF THE FIVE FARTHINGS. 


FROM THE SPANISH. 


El bien de la Libertad 
Por ningun precio es comprado, 


A.puonso, when returning from Narva’s bloody plain, 

In Burgos’ walls to council calls the noblemen of Spain, 

But first of Don Diego did secret counsel take, 

And thus, to Biscay’s haughty lord, the doubtful monarch spake : 


“ Now counsel me, Diego; for poor indeed am I; 

These wars which I so long have waged have drained the treasury ; 
To Cuenca lies my homeward way, yet money have I none, 

Say, shall I bid my Nobles pay five Sothings every one?” 


“A weighty thing, it seems to me—” the Lord of Haro said— 
Thus to command on free-born men a tribute shall be laid. 
Yet if such be thy royal will—I promise thee my aid— 

By me—the highest Prince of all—this tribute shall be paid.”’ 


Then did the king make known his will to the assembled crowd, 
And Don Diego rose straightway, and spake full clear and loud : 
“The King’s behest is just,’ said he—“ let none his wish deny— 
The tribute of five farthings—I pay full readily.” 


But Nuno, Count of Lara, in anger and in pride, 

Forgot all reverence for his king—and thus in wrath replied : 
‘*Qur noble ancestors,’ quoth he—ne’er such a tribute paid, 
Nor shall the king receive of us what they have once gainsaid. 


‘The base-born soul, who deems it just, may here with thee remain— 
But follow me, ye Cavaliers—ye Shien of Spain.” 

Three thousand noble knights and brave, went with the Count of Lara, 
And rallied round his banner bread, in the pleasant fields of Glara. 


They tied the tribute to their spears, and raised it in the air, 
And sent to tell their lord and king, that his tax was ready there. 

** He may send and take by force,” ‘said they, ‘this paltry sum of gold, 
But the goodly gift of Liberty can ne’er be bought nor sold.” 
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CORRECTION. 


(> [The annexed Letter was received just as the last sheet of the Magazine 
for April was ready for the Press. We trust that the unavoidable delay in its 
appearance is thus accounted for to the satisfaction of the friends of Dr. Chan- 
ning; and may we be permitted to hope that the writer may hereafter consider 
the Magazine as worthy of a contribution from his pen on some topic which he 
may deem more appropriate to its character and objects.] 


TO THE PUBLISHERS OF THE NEW-ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 

Gentlemen, 

An article appeared in the last number of your Magazine, on 
which I beg leave to say a few words. My principal object is, to cor- 
rect an impression which a statement in that article is suited to make. 
The general tone and character of the writer’s remarks seem to me 
to need little comment. Dr. Channing’s discourses, which he has 
made the subject of his notice, are before the public, who can judge 
how far they merit the censures bestowed on them. ‘There is one 
characteristic of the article to which I would draw attention, as bringing 
it within a class of productions that ought to be discouraged by the 
unequivocal disapprobation of the community. 

The introductory paragraph, I must presume, was intended to pre- 
vent the shock which might be felt at an open attack upon the charac- 
ter of a virtuous man. It is only after an attempt to confound impor- 
tant distinctions that the writer proceeds, in terms which lose not their 
severity by a little parade of circumlocution, to pronounce Dr. Chan- 
ning a sceptic and a hypocrite! If any one feel surprise at my 
putting in plain language the insinuations of this article, I desire him 
to give the four first pages a careful perusal, and then say if I have 
misrepresented the real, though covert, meaning of the writer. We 
are told by this searcher of men’s hearts, (with reverence I use the 
expression, though with grief at the occasion which justifies me in 
such a use of it,) that “there is a latent scepticism in his [Dr. C.’s] 
heart, (so it would seem from his writings,) which chills his imagina- 
tion.” What saves this remark from the objection which I have just 
urged, unless it be the parenthetical clause thrown in obviously to pre- 
vent disgust at the naked sentiment? And of what avail is this quali- 
fication, when, in the next paragraph it is said, that ‘“‘ we every where 
behold in these sermons the most frigid scepticism, appearing amidst 
the forced ardors with which the author surrounds himself?’ What 
is this but saying, that “the author” unsuccessfully tries to play a 
part—the part of a Christian believer? Still farther on, the writer 
declares that ‘‘ we see” Dr. Channing “ in the garb of a minister of 
Chrisi, but paying his chief devotion at another shrine.” After read- 
ing this sentence what value can we attach to the previous remark of 
the writer, that Dr. Channing “ is certainly nothing of the hypocrite.” 
Had he forgotten the latter sentence when he wrote the former? or 
was the one written to blind the public to the full import of the other ? 

This style of conducting religious controversy, I maintain, deserves 
rebuke. It should not be tolerated. Let me add, that I am sorry it 
has been admitted into your Magazine. It is unworthy of a gentle- 
man, a scholar, and a Christian. 
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The charges which your correspondent brings against Dr. Chan- 
ning’s volume, are not presented with the distinctness which might be 
desired, in one who assumes the office both of accuser and judge. So 
far as I can disengage them from the general strain of criminatory 
remark, they are embraced in these three propositions ;—that Dr. 
Channing does not insist on what the writer terms the “ great doctrines 
of Christianity,” that he admits the possibility of an unbeliever’s being 
a man of pure life, and that he presses the historical argument for the 
truth of Christianity. In respect to the first, the fact must stand for 
what it is worth in the judgement of sensible and candid men. Dr. 
Channing does reject, (with pity and abhorrence, I would rather say 
than with scorn,) the doctrines which multitudes believe to be part of 
the gospel, and which their advocates have very improperly, as he and 
many others think, styled doctrines of grace. On the second charge, 
the critic expends his chief strength. It is repeated and reiterated, 
and dropped, and resumed, as if he could not satisfy himself in describ- 
ing the enormity of the offence. Yet what is it that seems to him so 
“bold” and dreadful? Dr. Channing, as I understand him, supposes 
that there may be men, who, while they admire and sympathize with 
the spirit of the gospel, while in truth they are believers with the heart 
unto righteousness, yet experience intellectual difficulties which pre- 
vent their acknowledging the supernatural origin of Christianity ; and 
he supposes on the other hand, that there may be men whose support 
of Christianity as a divine institution, instead of being the result of 
inquiry or of harmony between their moral exercises and its instruc- 
tions, is a mere matter of policy—selfish, worldly, wicked policy. Is 
either of these suppositions incredible, or inconsistent with the most 
grateful faith, or the deepest reverence for the gospel? Dr. Channing 
may not have used terms with the severe accuracy which we demand 
in a philosophical treatise. Is it strange, that in a sermon words are 
used with less precision than in a work of ethical science? The dif 
ference between Dr. Channing and the critic may be reduced to a 
question of fact. Has there ever been an example of one who doubted 
the divine origin of Christianity, yet was a good man? The critic 
must say, No. Dr. Channing must answer for himself. As anony- 
mous communication creates a common level, | will say, Yes. The 
affirmative is as valid asthe negative reply. ‘The reasoning of the 
critic respecting the wickedness of men’s hearts can have no force till 
he prove his ability to read the hearts of unbelievers; and his argu- 
ment from scripture depends for its soundness upon the presumption, 
that the language of our Savior under one concurrence of circum- 
stances was meant to be taken in the same sense under a different po- 
sition of men and things. 

Dr. Channing has incurred the critic’s displeasure by urging the his- 
torical argument for Christianity. I do not perceive the value of the 
objection, except in one point of view. It may serve to awaken preju- 
dice in the minds of superficial readers. ‘The writer shows himself to 
be a manof too much learning and too much thought to deem it wrong 
in a defender of Christianity to insist on the historical argument. It 
is only one branch indeed of the evidence on which his own faith 
may rest, but it constitutes a distinct and unanswerable kind of proof. 
Dr. Channing, it seems to be admitted, delights in the argument from 
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the character of the religion, from its spiritual efficacy, from the char- 
acter of its founder, from its impress and manifestation, its ‘ signatures,” 
of divinity. But at times he thinks it necessary to present the histori- 
cal argument, both because it is in itself conclusive, and because it is 
particularly suited to act on some minds. ‘That his skill in the use of 
this argument should be unfavorably regarded by a believer in Christ- 
ianity, and that the fidelity, with which Unitarians have elucidated this 
argument and pressed it upon the attention of skeptics, should be taken 
as a ground of objection against them by one who professes to hold the 
gospel in equal regard with themselves, are circumstances that may 
create some surprise. 

I did not intend that these remarks should have run to such length, 
for my special object in troubling you with this communication, as I 
have said, was to remove the impression that might be produced by a 
single paragraph. Near the close of the article, Dr. Channing’s lan- 
guage is quoted with such expressions of amazement and horror, as 
typography could convey. ‘‘ Christianity is not a series of forms. It 
has but two ceremonies, as simple as they are expressive ; and these 
hold so subordinate a place in the New ‘Testament, that some of the 
BEST CHRISTIANS question or deny their permanent obligation.” 
This is the style in which the extract appears on the pages of the 
Magazine. Was it unknown tothe critic that diligent and devout 
students of Scripture of different denominations have doubted whether 
either of the Christian rites was meant by our Lord to be perpetual ? 
He seems to be shocked that Dr. Channing should have said that some 
of the best Christians might be found among those who question or 
deny the perpetuity of baptism and the Lord’s supper; and he evi- 
idently wishes to mark this sentiment as odious. Did he not himself 
believe it? Or was he so sadly ignorant that he did not know that the 
Friends deny the obligation of the ordinances? Or will he refuse to 
acknowledge that among them have been seen some of the best exam- 
ples of the Christian character? One of these questions must be an- 
swered in the affirmative, and I leave it to him to choose that which 
he may esteem the least disagreeable. 

Then follows the statement which I am anxious to correct. ‘‘ The 
best comment on this declaration, (in which probably more is meant 
than meets the car) is, that a Unitarian minister, in the north part of 
Boston, has lately declared that the Lord’s Supper is of no validity—it 
is one of the corruptions of Christianity—a sensual indulgence, calcu- 
lated to pamper the body and clog the soul.” I say nothing of the 
gross insinuation contained in the words which their author, and not J, 
originally italicised. I confine myself to the assertion respecting a 
Unitarian minister in the north part of Boston; and I say that if the 
writer alluded to the late pastor of the Second Church, (of which, | 
presume, no one has any doubt) the assertion, that he declared the 
Lord's Supper “one of the corruptions of Christianity—a sensual in- 
dulgence, calculated to pamper the body,” is false. He does not, it is 
true, believe in the authority of the ordinance, and he found, that in its 
present mode of celebration he could not enjoy that spiritual freedom 
which he desired to feel in a commemoration of his Lord; and with 
a commendable frankness, he told his people how he was situated in 
respect to this ordinance. But he did not call it ‘a sensual indul- 
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gence, calculated to pamper the body ;” and he was much grieved 
when he learned that a report to this effect was in circulation. It is 
no justification of the writer in the New-England Magazine, that such 
a report had been raised. It had also been publicly contradicted. 
He does not profess to give the substance of a report, but makes an 
express statement on his own responsibleness. I differ widely from 
the gentleman to whom he refers, in my views of the ordinance ; but 
I cannot consent that the opinions of one, whom I hold in admiration 
for his unimpeachable purity and integrity, should be misrepresented 
to the prejudice of his character in the estimation of the community, 
while he is absent from his native land. I therefore pronounce the 
statement incorrect, and am willing that my name should be given to 
the writer of the article in question, or to any one else who may in- 
quire on what authority | pronounce it a false and ungenerous state- 
ment. E. 8. G. 


THE APPROACH OF SPRING. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF CHARLES D’ ORLEANS 
Bien monstrez, printemps gracieux, 
De quel mestier savez servir ; 
Car yver fait cuers ennuyeux, 
Et vous les faictes rejouir ; 
Si tort come il vous vois venir, 
Luy et sa meschant retenue, 
Sont contrains et prets de fuir, 
A votre joyeuse venue. 
Genter Spring! in sunshine clad, 
Well dost thou thy power display ! 
For winter maketh the light heart sad, 
And Thou—thou makest the sad heart gay. 
He sees thee and calls to his gloomy train,—. 
The sleet, and the snow, and the wind, and the rain, 
And they shrink away—and they flee in fear, 
When thy merry step draws near. 


Winter giveth the fields, and the trees so old, 

Their beards of icicles and snow ;— 

And the rain, it raineth so fast and cold, 

We must cower over the embers low ; 

And, snugly housed from the wind and weather, 

Mope like birds that are changing feather. 

But the storm retires, and the sky grows clear, 
When thy merry step draws near. 


Winter maketh the sun in the gloomy sky 
Wrap him round in a mantle of cloud ; 
But, Heaven be praised, thy step is nigh ; 
Thou tearest away the mournful shroud ; 
And the earth looks bright—and winter surly, 
Who has toiled for nought both late and early, 
Is banished afar by the new-born year, 
When thy merry step draws near. if. W. L. 
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THE HON. AMBROSE SPENCER. 


Iv it be true that high-minded men constitute a state,—and who 
will deny the axiom ?—should we not make anxious inquiries to obtain 
just views of our own distinguished characters in the nation—men who 
should rank with the first in society now, as they certainly will leave 
an impress on the age in which they lived, when they shall have gone 
from the scene of action ? 

To wait until a man is dead, before we venture to speak of his merits, 
is as idle as not to count our treasures until we have lost them. It is 
aggravating to know what intellectual wealth we once possessed when 
it is fled beyond recovery. It is fortunate that we are following the 
examples of Europe in spreading before the public the deeds and char- 
acters of those who are still on the stage, acting their parts well. It is 
an historical truth, which but few will dare to controvert, that in the 
very best periods of every nation which has done any thing for man- 
kind, that their great minds who were active in public affairs, were best 
known to each other, and enjoyed the fullest communion with the in- 
telligent people at large. Some of the great men of Athens prided 
themselves in being acquainted with the character of almost ev- 
ery man in the country, and particularly in the city, in which they 
lived. ‘They visited freely, and made it a point to converse on such 
subjects as would test each individual’s claims to distinction. As the 
territory of Attica was small, this could easily be done; but not so 
with us—for some of our great men live a thousand miles apart ; but, 
when personal interviews cannot be had, the press should make men 
acquainted with each other. We are beginning to grow wiser in this 
—— The Memoirs of General Jackson, Mr. Adams, Webster, 

Calhoun, Clay, Story, and many others, have, with more or less fair- 
ness and ability, been given to us through the medium of the public 
journals. Poets, divines, and lawyers have come in for their share of 
public notice; and any ‘one, who has any claims to distinction, does 
not blush to see his name in works intended to instruct mankind. We 
now venture to add to these great names that of Amprose Srencer, 
an eminent lawyer, and a profound judge, who has for many years 
filled a great space in his country’s history, and who now, in a green 
old age, is able to take a part in all the affairs of the nation. It would 
be idle to tell the courts and bars of the United States any thing of the 
character of Ambrose Spencer; but as they make but a small part of 
the reading community, we will venture to give a slight, but, as far as 
it goes, a fair, sketch of this great man. 

Judge Spencer is the son of Philip Spencer, Esquire, who was a 
native of Saybrook, in Connecticut. ‘Their ancestor was from England, 
and migrated to this country soon after the restoration of Charles IT. 
Philip Spencer removed from Connecticut to Oblong, in the county of 
Dutchess, N. Y. in 1766. He was arespectable farmer, and filled with 
fidelity the oflice of Justice of the Peace for several years, and died at 
a good old age,in 1815. Judge Spencer was born in December, 1765, 
in the town of Salisbury, in Connecticut. He and an elder brother, 
after the necessary preparatory studies, entered, in 1779, the Freshman 
class in Yale College,—the Rev. Ezra Styles being tien President of 
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that college. The two brothers continued members of it, until the 
autumn of 1782, when they were honorably discharged, and, in the 
same autumn, were admitted members of the Senior class in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. ‘They both graduated there in 1783. In the 
same year Judge Spencer commenced the study of the law, under the 
direction of John Canfield, Esquire, of Sharon, in Connecticut ; being, 
however, determined to pursue his profession in the state of New-York, 
he completed his legal studies under the direction of John Bay, and 
Ezekiel Gilbert, Esquires, and was admitted to the Bar of the Supreme 
Court of the state of New-York in 1788. 

He commenced the practice of the law in the city of Hudson, and 
pursued his profession with great diligence ; in 1793 he was elected 
a member of the assembly from the county of Columbia; in 1795 he 
was elected a Senator of the Senate of New-York for three years; in 
1798 he was re-elected to the Senate for four years; in 1796 he intro- 
duced a bill for meliorating the criminal code and for the erection of a 
State Prison in the vicinity of the city of New-York. This bill he had 
the satisfaction of seeing become a law; it abolished the punishment 
of death in all cases but those of treason and murder, and substituted 
imprisonment in the State Prison and hard labor. ‘l'his law produced 
a great change in the penal code of New-York; the then existing 
laws denounced the punishment of death on many offences, which the 
humanity of the executive, and the enlightened wisdom of the age, 
interposed to prevent the execution of, and experience has demonstrat- 
ed that crimes have not increased in consequence of the mitigation of 
punishment. In 1796 Judge Spencer was appointed under the admin- 
istration of Governor Jay, District Attorney for the counties of Co- 
lumbia and Rensselaer, which office he continued to fill until 1S01. 
In 1802 he was appointed, under the administration of Governor 
George Clinton, Attorney-General of the state, on the resignation of 
that office by Josiah Ogden Hoffinan, Esquire. He continued in this 
office until February, 1804, when he was appointed, also under the 
administration of Governor George Clinton, a Judge of the Supreme 
Court of New-York. In 1819, he was appointed Chief Justice of the 
State, under the administration of Governor De Witt Clinton ; he re- 
mained in that office until January, 1823, when, under a provision in 
the amended Constitution, all civil offices were vacated. After his 
reurement from the Bench, he resumed his profession as counsellor of 
law with great success, and continued therein until 1827, when he 
retired to a farm in the vicinity of the city of Albany, and since then 
has appeared very rarely at the Bar, though he has not declined entirely 
acting as chamber counsel. 

In 1828 he was~-elected a member of the 2lst Congress, from the 
county of Albany, and punctually attended to the duties of his appoint- 
ment, during the two sessions; never having been absent from the 
House but two days. Ile was one of the managers on the part of the 
House of Representatives, on the impeachment of Judge Peck. He 
believed Judge Peck to have transcended his judicial duties, and to 
have violated the law from bad motives, in the imprisonment of one of 
his fellow-citizens ; and, thus believing, he put forth all his energies to 
produce his conviction. He never questioned the purity of the motives 
of those senators, who pronounced his acquittal on the ground that, 
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although the law had been violated, the motives of the Judge were not 
impure. 

At the first session of that Congress, he opposed, in a speech which 
has been published, a bill introduced by the Judiciary Committee, for 
increasing the number of the Judges of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Judge Spencer, although then a very young man, was decidedly in 
favor of adopting the Constitution of the United States, as it came 
from the hands of the Convention, and was so far a Federalist. He 
soon, however, became convinced that the Federal party held doc- 
trines too high-toned for the interests of the people of the United 
States, and became an active member of the great Republican party. 

It has been objected to him that, whilst a Judge of the Supreme 
Court, he indulged too much in politics ; those who now make the 
objection do not consider either the temper of the times, or the exam- 
ples he had before him, or the change which public opinion has under- 
gone in that respect. There was then no such thing known as neutral- 
ity of opinion in politics; and all his associates on the Bench were 
open and decided in their political opinions. It would, indeed, be a 
severe and lasting reflection, if it could be affirmed with truth, that 
these political feelings influenced his conduct as a Judge and in the 
decision of causes. 

He was a warm and decided friend to the declaration of war against 
Great-Britain in 1812, and gave the war all the support and counte- 
nance, which he consistently could. In the case of Vander Heyden 
vs. Young, xi. Johnson, 157, he delivered an opinion, in which the ma- 
jority of the court concurred, in entire opposition to the doctrines ad- 
vanced by Chief Justice Parsons, and Judges Sewall, and Parker (viii. 
Mass. Reps. 549) that the President of the United States, alone, is 
made the Judge of the happening of an event authorizing him to call 
forth the militia under the act of February, 1795 ; and this opinion was 
subsequently approved by the Supreme Court of the United States in 
Martin and Mott, xii. Wheaton, 28. 

The fact that Chief Justice Spencer was not re-appointed Chief Jus- 
tice under the amended constitution, has never, it is presumed, occa- 
sioned him any mortification. It is well understood that the convention 
in New-York, of 1321, was a party measure ; it was a political tor- 
nado, which swept through the state, prostrating every institution, 
standing in the way of the dominant faction, and it is not too much to 
say, that, instead of improving the constitution of 1777, it actually in- 
troduced injurious innovations. It reduced the number of the Judges 
of the Supreme Court from five to three, and thus injuriously derogated 
from the authoritative form of decisions. Senators, elected immediately 
after the adoption of the amended constitution, partook of the feelings 
of the convention; not to be re-appointed under such circumstances 
can never detract from the private or public character of any of those 
officers, whose offices had been vacated to subserve party purposes. 

Every one, who is acquainted with the professional character of Judge 
Spencer, or who has read his admirable opinions in the Reports, or 
any of his speeches, will freely award to him a strong, discriminating, 
well-balanced mind. He sees the points of a cause with great sagaci- 
ty, and goes directly to discuss them, without any painful circumlocu- 
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tions, or unnecessary preliminaries about candor, disinterestedness, or 
any apologies for his honest decision. He keeps constantly armed for 
every field ; and if it sometimes appears that his armor is too strong and 
weighty for the ordinary contests, still he does not, in the slightest degree, 
seem imcumbered with it, but marches onward with dignity and ease. 

His arguments are extensive, particularly in his profession. He has 
kept up—which requires no ordinary eflort—with the science and lit- 
erature of the age, out of the pale of his professional studies, and, on 
most subjects, converses as one who had thought much upon the very 
topics under consideration. 

Disciplined in the halls of legislation and of justice, he is not only 
powerful in argument, but prompt in debate, and never cowers at the 
presence of any antagonist, however powerful. He never indulges in 
any flights of the imagination, nor ever labors for any ornaments, al- 
though he is frequently as felicitous in illustration, as profound in ar- 
gument. ‘The style of his eloquence is, moreover, manly and clear. 
If he ever thought of a model,—which I very much doubt,—it was 
that of Pericles, not of Cicero, Ilis sentences are carefully turned 
and well arranged, but have no mellifluous flow, or extraordinary har- 
mony in them; but the reader never mistakes his meaning, nor is ever 
offended by involution, harshness, or obscurity; for he goes on, step 
by step, never striving to charm, but always sure of ‘ binding his audi- 
ence in chains.” In every sentence he utters, there is a combination 
of intelligence, a sense of duty, and an impression of responsibility, 
with “the lion-heart of independence,” that never fails to interest all, 
and to secure the impartial. ‘The weight of his arguments was al- 
ways enhanced by the weight of his character; this even envy owns, 
since he is no longer on the bench, and, in a measure, out of political 
life. 

The legal opinions of Judge Spencer are of the first authority, not 
only in the courts in New-York, but also in every state in the Union. 
Many years ago, Parsons spoke of Spencer as an excellent judge, and 
perhaps he is as often quoted as an authority, as any one in the United 
States, at the present time. He put himself in the Reports as willing to 
trust his reputation on what may be found there, and he need not fear 
the result. 

It is said, that, in his retirement, he has not forgotten his labori- 
ous habits, and that his pen or his book is constantly in his hand. A 
full life of De Witt Clinton may be expected from him at no distant 
day. Noman knew Clinton better than Spencer. They lived in a 
bustling world together, and, after the lot of humanity, were sometimes 
intimate, and sometimes estranged; but Time, that softens asperities, 
and digs the grave of enmities, which arise out of the irritations of 
party, has preserved their friendships entire; and a correct biography 
of Clinton may be expected, from one who will be as free from adula- 
tion as from narrow views. 

The person of Judge Spencer is tall and commanding, and his man- 
ners are dignified. His countenance is just such an one as an observer 
of human nature would mark in the greatest crowd ; it has composure 
with strength, and solemnity without gloom or rigidity; at times, it Is 
lighted up with the sunshine of friendly sympathies, and bears evidence 
of well-trained ailections 
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Although past the constitutional age, in the state of New-York, for 
holding a seat on the Bench, he is still as capable of sustaining the 
duties of a judicial station as at any period of his life. 

The calm and peaceful days of the autumn of life, especially when 
the heat and burden of it has been spent in mental Jabor, and public 
usefulness, ‘‘ are sweet as summer.’ If there be no second spring, in 
the life of man, to produce flowers anew; if there be no forming again 
the enchanting wanderings of youth, no fresh rhapsodies of sentiment 
to enjoy, and no dreams of ambition to indulge, yet, the mellow 
fruit from early culture, the gathering of industry, the odor of fame 
from past honor, the thousand fond recollections of the by-gone days, 
the increasing hopes and confidence for the future, throw a charm over 
this portion of human existence that no other season can know. It is 
the cool of the evening, when man converses with his Maker. 

We sincerely hope that this autumnal sunshine may last long, that 
the world may be benefited by his ripe scholarship, and mature under- 
standing. 


FABLES. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF LESSING. 
JUPITER AND THE HORSE. 


“Farner of animals and men!” so spake the Horse, and drew 
near the throne of Jupiter; ‘‘l am considered the most beautiful 
creature with which thou hast adorned the world, and my vanity leads 
me to believe it. But yet would not some different construction be 
better for me ?” 

* And what do you think will be better for you? Speak, I will 
hear your instructions,” said the good god, and he laughed. 

“Perhaps,” spake the horse again, ‘ I should be fleeter, if my legs 
were higher and more slender; a longer swan neck would be no dis- 
advantage ; a broader breast would add to my strength ; and since you 
have ordained that I shall bear your favorite, man, it might be well to 
create on me a natural saddle, upon which my benevolent rider might 
ant.” 

“Good !” replied Jupiter—‘ have patience a moment!” ‘Then Ju- 
piter, with solemn look, spoke the word of creation—*“‘ Let life enter 
the dust, and thou, matter, become organized and united!” And sud- 
denly there stood, before the throne, the deformed camel. 

The horse saw, and trembled at the frightful spectacle. 

** Here are higher and more slender legs,” said Jupiter; “here is a 
longer swan-like neck; here is a broader breast; here is a natural 
saddle ; do you wish, O horse, that I should form you such ?” 

The horse still trembled. 

“Go,” continued Jupiter; “this time be taught without punish- 
ment. To remind thee now and then of this presumption, the new 
creature shall continue, (Jupiter threw a preserving look upon the 
camel) and never be looked upon by thee without shuddering.” 
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THE BOY AND THE SNAKE. 

A noy played with a tame snake. ‘‘ My dear little animal,” said 
the boy, “ I would not be so familiar with you if I did not know you 
were deprived of poison. You snakes are a malicious, ungrateful 
race! Ihave heard, on the best authority, how a poor countryman 
found one, perhaps, of your ancestors, half frozen under a hedge, 
compassionately took it up, and placed it in his warming bosom. 
Hardly did the snake feel the warmth, before he bit his benefactor, 
and the good, friendly man was compelled to die.” 

“T am astonished,” replied the snake. ‘* How partial your histori- 
ans must be! Our own give an entirely different account. This 
friendly man believed that the snake was really frozen, and as it hap- 
pened to be one of the colored kind, he wished to strip off its skin 
and carry it home. Was this right?” 

* Ah, be silent!” said the boy. ‘‘ Who that is ungrateful does not 
know how to make excuses ?” 

* Right, my son,” interrupted the father, who had heard this con- 
versation. ‘‘ But at the same time when you hear of an extraordinary 
instance of ingratitude, examine all the circumstances faithfully, be- 
fore you brand a man with so black a crime. ‘True benefactors have 
seldom laid the unthankful under obligations ; indeed, I hope, for the 
honor of humanity, never. But benefactors whose aims are small and 
selfish—such, my son, are always met with ingratitude.” 


TO A TEAR. 


Swrervy thou lingerest, like a living pearl, 
Upon the silken shade of peerless sight, 
Glistening as silvery drops of light, 

Where glassy eddies curl. 


What called thee from thy source, pellucid Tear - 

Has Memory’s wand awoke the harp of Feeling 

Or is Devotion’s spirit o'er it stealing, 
Whispering—God is near ? 


Art thou a symbol of Love’s holy power, 

A crystal drop from her perennial stream - 

Or a true type of Hope's ecstatic dream, 
As dew upon the flower ?>— 


Or, haply, when in beauty Nature slept, 

Bathed in the splendor of Religion’s light, 

And, as each earthly passion took its flight, 
The chastened spirit wept ? 


Old Ocean flings bright gems of snowy spray, 

And hues of glory tinge the vapory air, 

And gleams of light glance sportively and fair 
Athwart the streamlet’s play— 


Thou art sublime beyond the billow’s roll, 
And lovelier far than earth’s melodious streams, 
For an undying lustre in thee beams, 
Blest emblem of the soul! THOUGHTVILLE 
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POLITICS AND STATISTICS. 


UNITED STATES. 

The army of the Revolution. The fol- 
lowing table from the National Intelli- 
gencer shows the number of soldiers 
furnished to the regular Revolutionary 
Army by each state in the Union, and 
by each division of the states: likewise 


the relative part of its free population 
which each furnished to the Army. 
Any one acquainted with the history of 
the Revolution can make his own com- 
ments upon “the chivairy” of the re- 
those 


spective portions of the Union, in 
“times which tried men’s souls.” 





STATES. 


d to Army. 


N. Hampshire, | 141, 

















1,000) 12,497], 
Massachusetts, | 475,000] 67,907] 14.29 
Rhode- Island, 6S,000) 5,098] 7.49 
Connecticut, W) WO} 13.59 
Total, | 919,000] 117,441] 12.77 
New-York, - | SID} W771 5 
New Jersey, r 4 10,72 6.20 
Pennsylvania, | ID 07 45 
Delaware, -} ola 2.356) 4.07 
Total, re l 88} 17.2] 
} | 
Maryland, } 216,000 6.44 
Virginia, 4 10 £75 
N. Carolina, M) 203! 184! 
&. Carolina, | WO) GA hd | 
Georgia, | 1 204 yw) | 
Total, 1 34 000 oy 2.21 | 93.75 
| | 
otal 13 states.) 8.247 909) FIL] 14.06 


Commerce. The following is a brief 

suinmary of the Annual Statement of 

the Commerce and Navigation of the 

United States for the year ending Sep- 

tember 30, 1232. The document was 

transmitted to Congress at a Jate period 
VoL. IV 
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of the session, and is not yet published. 
The value of the imports for that year, 
subject to specific rates of duty, was 
$34,002,432 5 of which $29,458 432 were 
in American vessels; the value of those 
subject to ad valorem duties was 
$52,777 321, of which $47,944,096 were 
in American vessels; and the value of 
those free of duty was $14,249,453, of 
which $12,295,310 were in American 
vessels. The total value of imports for 
that year was $101,029,266, of which 
$10,731,037 were in foreign vessels. 
For the year preceding, the total value 
of imports was $103,191 ,124. 

The total value of the exports for the 
year ending September, 1832, was 
$77,176,943: that of those of the pre- 
ceding year was $71,310,583. The do- 


mestic articles exported amounted 
to $03,137,472, and the foreign to 


$24,039,473 ; of the former, $46,925,290, 
and of the latter, $19,214,570 were in 
American vessels. 

The amount of American tonnage 
entered was 949,622, and of foreign 
393,038 tons. For 1830-31, the Ameri- 
can amounted to 922,952 tons, and the 
foreign to 271,942. The amount of for- 
eign tonnage entered last year exceeded 
that of 1-29-30, by 261,138. Of the 
amount cleared, {74,°65 tons were 
American, and 387,505 foreign. 

The registered tonnage, as corrected 
for 31st Dee. 1831, was 620,451.92; en- 
rolled and licensed tonnage, 539,.723,74 ; 
fishing vessels, 107,679.53: — total, 
1.267, 246.29. Of the registered ton- 
nage, &2,314,19 were employed in the 
whale fishery. The increase of regis- 
tered tonnage over that of the year pre- 
ceeding was 103,473,74, of enrolled and 
licensed, 32,745.56, and of fishing ves- 
sels 9,347.66. The registered tonnage 
built in 1531, was 45,720.58: enrolled, 
10,241, 70: total 85,962,608: presenting 
an increase over that built in l230, of 
27 778,44 
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NEW-HAMPSITIRE. 


A convention has been held in one 
of the counties of New-Hampshire, pre- 
liminary to a large and general conven- 
tion, tor the purpose of considering the 
law system now existing in that state. 
The meeting expressed a decided hos- 


tility to the whole Common Law of 


England, now the basis of the state 
law, as an “exotic in the soil of free- 
dom,” and uncongenial with republican 
institutions. They further found a con- 
stitutional objection to its prevalence in 
New-Hampshire in that part of the 


state constitution which provides that 


no law shall be binding upon the people 
to which they have not given their con- 
sent. ‘The design is, to procure a gen- 
eral revision of the laws and the adop- 
tion of a systematic code for the state. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Legislature closed its session on 
the 28th of March. Two hundred and 
twenty acts were passed, chiefly corpora- 
tions—among which were about twenty 
charters for new banks. , 
adjournment, the militia bill was re- 
turned by the Governor to the Senate 
in which it originated, accompanied by 
a message, in which his objections to it 
were set forth. He considered it liable 
to objection on the ground that it tend- 
ed to overthrow an institution of great 
public utility; but he regarded it also 
as unconstitutional, and at variance 
with the act of Convress on the subject. 
On the question of the passage of the 


bill, notwithstanding the objections of 


the Governor, six Senators voted in the 
affirmative, and fifteen in the necative. 
So the bill was rejected. 

The bill for the suppression of lotter- 
ies in this Commonwealth, was approv- 
ed by the Governor. The first section 
imposes a fine from one hundred to two 
thousand dollars, upon any person who 
shall make, sell, or offer for sale, or have 
in his possession with intent to sell, or 
offer for sale, or be in any way concern- 
ed in the sale of any lottery ticket, or 
certificate, taken on security of any lot- 
tery ticket, or shall be in any way con- 
cerned in the management or drawing 
of a lottery, or shall knowingly permit 
the drawing of’ lotteries, or sale of, or 
raffline for tickets in any buildinw own- 
ed, rented, or occupied by him. One 
half of the penalty is given to the in- 
former. A second conviction is made 
punishable, in addition to the fine, by 
imprisonment in the house of correc- 
tion for a term of from three to twelve 
months. The second section creates a 
penalty of from thirty to one hundred 


On the day of 
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dollars, for advertising the sale of tickets 
or certificates, or for the exhibition of 
any sign or symbol in any way indicat- 
ing where they may be purchased. 
The third section provides that the 
making, selling, or offering for sale, or 
having in possession with such intent, 
of tickets or certificates in fictitious lot- 
teries, or lotteries not authorized by any 
state, shall be punished by imprison- 
ment in the state prison, for a terin of 
from one to three years. In this case 
the person accused is held to prove that 
the ticket was-a genuine ticket in a 
lottery authorized by some state, and 
his failing to do this is to be held as 
proof that the ticket is fictitious. Ona 
conviction under this section, the pros- 
ecutor is entitled to a reward of fifty 
dollars from the commonwealth. The 
fourth section authorizes Justices of the 
Peace to make preliminary examinations 
on complaint as in cases of other of- 
fences. The fifth section forfeits to the 
Commonwealth the money which any 
lottery adventurer may receive for a 
prize drawn in any real or fictitious lot- 
tery, to be recovered by information or 
an action for money had and received. 
The last section repeals all former laws 
on the subject, except as to actions or 
prosecutions already commenced under 
them. 

Medical Statistics of Boston. The 
March number of the Medical Magazine 
contains a highly interesting communi- 
cation trom Dr. D. Humphreys Storer, 
in regard to the bills of mortality for 
Boston, during the nineteen years end- 
ing January Ist, 1°32. 

The whole number of deaths for that 
period is 21,122. Consumption stands 
at the head of the list. The largest 
number of deaths by this disease was in 
1n24, viz. 244—the least number in 
IxI3. Dyspepsia, once so fashionable 
a complaint, seems now to be exploded. 
During the last four years, not a single 
case is recorded. 

The whole number of cases of sui- 
cide for nineteen years is 90. The 
largest number in any one year was 
12, in 1830, when there was a general 
depression of business. : 

The bill of mortality for the years 
I=13, 1814, and 1215, is unpolluted, says 
Dr. Storer, by a death from drunken- 
ness. Now five diseases only take pre- 
cedence of this pestilence. No physi- 
cian, however, in making his observa- 
tions upon this table of mortality, has a 
fair criterion of the real state of the 
pestilence in question. In the various 
forms of fevers—the inflammations and 
diseases of the various organs—in con- 
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vulsions, apoplexy, palsy, insanity, sui- 
cide, epilepsy,—in the great scourge of 
our country, pulmonary consumption— 
in premature decay, and sinking age, 
he sees the effects of the destroyer ; 
and feels conscious that consumption 
alone claims more victims to its power. 

But 14 cases of small-pox have prov- 
ed fatal during the last 19 years. In 
this period 14 years have been entirely 
exempt—and the highest number of 
deaths during the remaining five years 
has been 4 in 1815 and ‘21. 

The greatest number of cases of 
asthma has been 2 in 1e22, °24, °25, °27, 
and ’31. Total 15. 

The whole number of deaths from 
apoplexy is 199—the cases vary from 
16, the highest number any one year, to 
3, the lowest. 

The largest number of deaths from 
insanity took place in 1°25, being 10. 
During three years of the series, no 
death took place. Whole number 44. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Fairmount Water-Works. The most 
conspicuous public improvement in the 
city of Philadelphia, is the Water-works 
at Fairmount. The following details, 
respecting this magnificent improve- 
ment, are from a Philadelphia paper. 


The receipts for the water rents in 1833, 
amounts, in the City proper, to - $40,010 25 
In the Northern Liberties, - — - 15,139 75 


8,010 00 
7,413 25 
394 50 


$77,567 75 


ss Spring Garden, - - - 
“ Southwark, - 
“ ~~ Moyamensing, - . ° 





Total, - : - - - 


The expenditures for working machinery at 


Fairmount, and for materials, - $1,100 
For salaries and incidental expenses, — 3,500 
$5,100 


Of iron pipes there have been laid from October, 
I810, to January Ist, 1833,— 








Inthe City, 24n201 feet—or 47 miles. 
Northern Liberties, 39 
Southwark, - ae779 6 


5! les 
Spring Garden, 36349 avg 


Moyamensing, 1,217 « 


1 feet, or 725 miles. 





Total, - 384,7 

The number of fire plugs in the City is) - 375 
Northern Liberties, : - - - 117 
Southwark, - . . . n4 
Spring Garden, - - , 66 
Moyamensing, - - 8 
Total, 650 


The Dam across the Schuylkill at 
Fairmount is 1416 feet in length, and 
six feet six inches above high tide. 

Fourteen thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-two families and factories are 
supplied with water —and the daily con- 
sumption is at present about 32,000,000 
gallons. This quantity will shortly be 
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increased to upwards of thirty-five mill- 
tons of gallons per day. 

The cost of the present works amount 
to one million two hundred and seven- 
ty-nine thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-four dollars. The whole amount 
actually expended by the City of Phil- 
adelphia, for the introduction of the 
Schuylkill water, from 1799 to the first 
of January, 1832, exceeds two millions 
sixty-three thousand dollars. 


SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

The State Conrention of South-Caroli- 
na assembled, according to order, on 
the 11th of the month. The President, 
Gen. Hamilton, on opening the,session, 
made abrief address concerning the ob- 
jects of its re-assembling. He then 
suggested that he owed his station, as 
President of the Convention, to the cir- 
cumstance that he was Governor of the 
state at the time of his election, and 
therefore begged leave to resign the 
chair. Gov. Hayne was thereupon elect- 
ed in his stead. The Convention ad- 
journed on the Isth, after passing two 
ordinances. The first repeals the Nul- 
lifying Ordinance of November last, and 
all laws passed by the Legislature in 
pursuance thereof (excepting that re- 
lating to the militia.) The second is 
“an ordinance to nullify the act of 
Congress of the late session, further to 
provide for the collection of duties on 
imports, commonly called the enforcing 
bill.” It makes it “the duty of the 
Legislature of the state at such time as 
it may deem expedient, to adopt such 
acts as may be necessary to prevent the 
enforcement of said acts of Congress, 
and to inflict proper penalties on any 
person who shall do any act in execu- 
tion or enforcement of the same within 
the limits of the state.’’ It also de- 
clares “that the allegiance of the citi- 
zens of this state, while they continue 
such, is due to the said state ; and that 
obedience only, and not allegiance, is 
due by them to any other power or au- 
thority, to whom a control over them 
has been, or may be delegated by the 
state; and the General Assembly of 
the state is hereby empowered, from 
time to time, when they may deem it 
proper, to provide for the administra- 
tion to the citizens and officers of the 
state, or such of the said officers as 
they may think fit, of suitable oaths 
or affirmations, binding them to the ob- 
servance of such allegiance, and abjur- 
ing all other allegiance ; and. also, to 
define what shall amount to a violation 
of their allegiance, and to provide the 
proper punishment for such violation 
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A New and corrected Version of 
the New ‘Testament; or, a Minute Revision, 
and Professed Translation of the Original 
Histories, Memoirs, Letters, Proprecies, and 
ether Productions of the Evangelists and 
Apostles ; to which are subjoined, a few, 
generally brief, critical, explanatory, and 
ptactical Notes. By Rodolphus Dickinson, a 
Presbyter of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the United States ; and Rector of St. Paul’s 
Parish, District of Pendleton, South-Carolina. 


Our readers are not altogether unac- 
quainted with the work, the formidable 
title of which is here faithfully recited— 
one of our contributors having furnished 
some remarks upon it for the department 
of Original Papers in the Magazine for 
April. There is, however, still room 
for the critic to act his part, and meet 
it is that we, ourselves, should place on 
record our judgement in regard to its 
merits. In what follows we shall not 
consider the work of Mr. Dickinson in 
any other point of view than as a liter- 
ary performance. We shall not atfect 
to judge of its fidelity as a translation 
from a dead language, nor shall we 
interweave with our remarks any of the 
decisions of polemics and theologians 
upon disputed interpretations. Our 
main object is to present it to the reader 
of English as a composition in the En- 
glish language, and to compare its 
merits with those of the Received 
Translation, as they appear to us when 
examined solely upon the ordinary 
principles of taste and propriety. If 
we rightly understand Mr. Dickinson 
in sundry parts of his preface, it was 
one of his prominent objects to accom- 
modate the language of the New Tes- 
tament to the refined taste of the pres- 
ent age. ‘The lapse of centuries (he 
says) has produced a revolution in the 
English language, requiring « corres- 
pondent change in the version of the 
Scriptures; and I may add that the 
errors in grammar and rhetoric, the 
harsh and indelicate expressions, dis- 
persed through the generally adopted 
text, demand amendment. The style 
of that translation, regarding either its 
propriety, or purity, is, toa great ex- 
tent, obsolete. There is much inele- 
gance and inaccuracy in the selection of 
words, the structure of sentences, and 
in every compartment of composition. 
Elementary expressions, individual and 
complex phrases of various description, 
pervade it, unknown to the existing 
advanced state of literature. If they 
were adinissible, at the period of that 
oublication, it is sufficient to aver, that 


they are now exploded.”” Again, speak- 
ing of style, Mr. Dickinson says— 
“ While various other works, and espe- 
cially those of the most trivial attain- 
ment, are diligently adorned with a 
splendid and sweetly flowing diction, 
why should the mere uninteresting 
identity and paucity of language be so 
exclusively employed, in rendering the 
word of God? Why should the Chris- 
tianscriptures be divested even of de- 
cent ornament? * * * Why should 
the Bible be stationary, amid the pro- 
gress of refinement and letters? Why, 
in antique fashion, should it remain 
solitary, in the enchanting and illimita- 
ble field of modern improvement ?” 
And again—* Avoiding, as far as practi- 
cable, in the prosecution of this experi- 
ment, a limited and unpleasant series of 
verbal repetition; and instituting the 
more eligible, and,in fact if not in 
form, the no less literal plan of a diver- 
sified interpretation ; I have sedulously 
endeavored to mingle the sublime prin- 
ciples, and affecting events, of our re- 
ligion, with the rich and varied luxuri- 
ance of our language ; and, by devoting 
to the chaste decoration of the former, 
some of the innumerous embellishments 
of the latter, to induce a more extensive 
and pleasant perusal of this great divis- 
ion of the holy writings.” 

We have made these copious quota- 
tions, in order that the author may be 
permitted to speak for himself’ in refer- 
ence to the question of improving the 
style of the New Testament. We can- 
not affect to understand distinctly, a// 
that we have quoted, or to aflix a defi- 
nite meaning to even most of these 
elaborate sentences; but we obtain 
from them a general impression that 
Mr. Dickinson supposes that he has 
sathered something from “ the enchant- 
ing and illimitable field of modern im- 
provements’ wherewith to embellish 
the text of the New Testament—that 
he has rendered its language more con- 
formable to the refined taste of the 
present age—and that, by expunging 
what he calls “ superannuations,”* “ er- 
rors in grammar, and rhetoric,’ and 
* harsh and indelieate expressions,’ he 
lias reformed the style, and rescued 
“the beautiful outline, sublime im- 
avery, magnificent sentiments, expres- 
sive incidents, pure narrations, une- 
qualed proportions, and wonderful de- 
signs, of originally revealed truth,” 
from the “mask” of the “ frequently 
rude, and occasionally barbarous attire, 
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of the prevalent text.’’ On these points 
we join issue. In our humble appre- 
hension he has totally failed; we do 
not deny that a single instance can be 
produced in which an obsolete word 
has been exchanged for a better one of 
modern fashion; but we affirm that 
ninety-nine in a hundred of the changes, 
whether they affect whole sentences, or 
single words, are for the worse. We 
shall present a few extracts from Mr. 
Dickinson's new version, and refer to 
the corresponding passages from the 
Received Translation : 

And he thus addressed and taught them; 
Happy the poor who repine not, for the domin 
ion of heaven is theirs { happy the afflicted, be 
cause they will be consoled! happy the meek, 
for they will possess the land! happy those that 
hunger and thirst for righteousness, since they 
will be satisfied! happy the merciful, because 
they will obtain merey! happy the pure in 
heart, since they will realize God! happy the 
peacemakers, for they will be recognised as the 
sons of God! happy those, who are persecuted 
in the cause of integrity, theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven! happy are you, since men 
will revile and prosecute you, and will deceit 
fully allege every Kind of evil against you, on 
my account. Rejoice, and triumphantly exult, 
because your rewa in heaven will be great ; 
for thus the prophets were persecuted, who pre 
ceded you. Corrésponding passage, Matthew v. 
© » 


» 


Since 












[ My arrival] may, therefore, be t!lustrated by 
ea man, who intending to take a distant journey, 
called his own servants, and delivered to them 
his effects. And toone he gave five talents, 
and to another two, and to another one; to 
each, according to his respect and 
immediately departed. ‘Then he who had re 
ceived the five talents, Went and traded with 
them, and acquired tive talents more. And 
likewise he, who had ntrusted with the 
two, obtained two more. Lut he, who had re- 
ceived one, retired and dug in the earth, and 
concealed his master’s money. And after a 
considerable time, the master of those servants 
returned and settled with them. Then he who 
had received the tive talents, came and present 
ed five talents more, saying, Sir, 
to me five talents, observe, [ have added to 
them five other talents. And his master said 
to him, Well done, good and provident servant! 
you was faithful in a limited sphere, [ will give 
you a more extensive superintendence ; partici 
pate in the happiness of your master. lie also, 
who had received the two talents, appronehed 
and said, Sir, you committed to me two talents, 
observe, Lhave gained two additional talents. 
flis master said to him, Well-done, good and 
prudent servant! you have been faithful in a 
small degree, I will place you in a more impor 


ve capacity, 





peen € 


vou delivered 






tant station; partake in the felicity of your 
master. Then also, he who had received the 
single talent, advancing, declared; Sir, | knew 


vere 
uhering where 


n, re 





vou, that vou were a se 
von did not sow, and g 
{ 


ping Where 


you bad 


not scattered : and being terrified, L withdrew, 
and hid your talent in the ground; recollect, 
that you have yourown. And his master pro 


claimed to lim ip reply, Malicious 


servant, did you Know that treap where | did 
not sow, and gather where I lave not seatt 
Ought vou not then, to have deposite 


nd indolent 





money With the bankers, that, on my i 
might have received it, with interest Dike 
frem jum, theretore, the talent, and give it t 
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him, who has the ten talents: for to every one, 
who attends to what he has, shall be imparted, 
and he shall be in affluence ; but he who neg- 
lects it, shall be divested even of that which he 
possesses. And consign the unprofitable servant 
to outward darkness ; where will be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth. Matthew xxv. 41—4. 


He will then also declare to those on his left- 
hand, Depart from me, ye execrated, to the con 
tinual fire, prepared for the adversary and his 
messengers: for lL was hungry, but you gave me 
no food; I was thirsty, but you gave me no 
drink ; [ was a stranger, but you did not enter 
tain me ; naked, but you did not clothe me ; 
sick, and in prison, but you did not relieve me. 
Then will they also answer, inquiring, Lord, 
when have we beheld thee hungry, or thirsty, 
or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in prison, 
and did not relieve thee? He will then say te 
them, in reply, L assure you, that since you re 
fused it to one of the least of these, you have 
refused itto me. And these will depart to per 
petual correction ; but the righteous, to perpet 
ual life. Matthew xxv. 41—46. 

And he gave them this example ; The lands 
of a certain rich man produced Juxuriantly. 
And he thus reasoned with himself, What must 
I do? tor I have no place to deposit my harvests 
And he added, I will do this; | will demolish 
my storehouses, and build greater; and LI will 
there gather all my products and my goods. 
And my life | will thus address, Life! thou 
hast multiplied acquisilions deposited for many 
years ; repose thyself, eat, drink, and rejoice! 
But God announced to him, Thoughtless being! 
this very night thy life shall be demanded of 
thee! who then will possess what thou hast 
provided? Thus is he, who accumulates treas 
ure to himself, and is not rich with respect to 
God. Luke xii. 16—21. 








Love greatly torbears, and 1s kind ; love does 
not envy ; love is not inconstant 1ot inflated, 
does not conduct indecorously, 1ot selfish, is 
not exasperated, devises no evil; does not re 
joice in falsehood, but unitedly rejoices in the 
truth ; is always contented, invariably confid 
ing, ever full of hope, and at ail times patient. 
This love never fails: but, if there be prophe 
cies, they will be annulled ; or if, foreign lan 
guages, they will cease; or if, Knowledge, it 
will be superseded. Besides, we know only in 
part, and we prophesy in part: but when that 
which is perfeet comes, then, that which is im- 
perfeet, will be removed. When TI was a child, 
I talked like a child, [| had the disposition of a 
child, Lreasoned as a child: but when I became 
a man, | discarded childish traits. For, we 
now look into an uncertain mirror; but then, 
face will auswer to face: now T know imper 
fectiv ; but then, I shall amply Know, even as I 
also am completely Know. Thus, therefore, 
these three remain,—taith, hope, love ;—but the 
greatest of these is Jove. Assiduously follow 
love. 1 Corinthians xii, 4—13. 








In selecting these extracts we have 
aimed to take passages that are familiar 
to every who reads his Bible. 
They are not, by any means, those 
which are most obnoxious to criticism. 
It will be seen, on a comparison of them 
with the parallel passages, whether we 
speak too strongly when we say that 
they are stiff, formal, and pedantic, 
and fall far below the Received Trans- 
lation, if simplicity and directness of 
lanwuage are of any value ina literary 
composition. It will be perceived, too, 


one 
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from these extracts that Mr. Dickinson 

has an unconquerable aversion to short 

words, or at least that he has an invin- 

cible preference for polysyllables. We 

add a few other examples to illustrate 

this preference severally placing the cor- 

responding phrases of the common ver- 

sion immediately before those of Mr. 

Dickinson :— 

Lay not up for yourselves treasures— 

Accumulate not for yourselves treasures. 

John came neither eating nor drinking— 

John came abstemious as to food and drink, 

Jesus answered and said, I thank thee, O 
Father— 

Jesus took occasion to say, I entirely concur 
with thee, O Father. 

The harvest is the end of the world, and the 
reapers are the angels— 

The harvest illustrates the conclusion of this 

state, and the reapers represent the messengers, 

Then shall the righteous shine forth as the 
sun— 

Then shall the righteous be resplendent as the 
sun. 

Beheaded. 

Decapttated, 


Cast out. 
Dispossessed. 


Explain. 
Elucidate. 
Heavenly Father. 
Celestial Father. 
Kingdom of heaven, 
Administration of heaven. } 
Empire of heaven. 

Likened. sefore the flood. 
Assimilated. Antediluvian. 


Sign. 
Indication. 


But time and space would fail us, 
were we to attempt to exhibit all the 
instances in which Mr. Dickinson has 
thus adorned the old-fashioned text with 
his “splendid and sweetly flowing 
diction ;"’ or, at least, we must print the 
two versions side by side; for there 
probably are not three consecutive lines 
m the whole book which are not thus 
embellished trom ‘the enchanting and 
illimitable field of modern improve- 
ment.” 

In the opinion of Mr. Dickinson that 
form of pronouns and verbs which dis- 
tinguish the solemn style, as it has been 
called, from the style of familiar conver- 
sation, ought to be exploded, and he 
has endeavored to make his version con- 
form to his singular ideas of propriety ; 
but, in this, he has sometimes forgotten 
himself, and adopted the venerable words 
thee and thou; two or three pages in 
“ Matthew’s History” present a singu- 
lar contusion of the solemn and tamiliar 
forms of expression. 

If it were not for invading the prov- 
ince of the theological commentator, 
we should ask, what does Mr. Dickin- 
son intend his readers shall understand 
by gehenna and hades instead of hell’ — 
demon, fiend, or adrersary, tor satan, or 
devil’ Kvery one, who has been accus- 
tomed to read the Bible, attaches a deti 
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nite idea to the words devil, satan, hell, 
and hell-fire. He knows that the two 
last mean a place of punishment in 
some other state of existence than this ; 
and the two former he understands 
are used to denote an evil being, which 
has some mysterious agency or influ- 
ence among men. Now whether these 
definitions are accurate or not, is a 
question we shall not intermeddle with, 
further than to say that the passages in 
the Bible in which they occur,—sup- 
posing the devil to be vested with per- 
sonal idolatry, and hell to be a place of 
punishment for departed spirits,—con- 
vey to the mind a distinct notion, and 
have a meaning. ‘The corresponding 
passages in Mr. Dickinson’s version are 
utterly destitute of any meaning; they 
present no definite or definable idea to 
the understanding ; they are, in short, 
arrant nonsense. For example :—‘ He 
who shall denounce him [his brother] 
as an abandoned apostate, will be ex- 
posed to the gehenna of fire.” “It is 
better for thee that one of thy members 
should perish, than that thy whole 
body should be thrown into gehenna! 
‘ —than that thy entire body should be 
consigned to gehenna.”’ ‘ Alas for you, 
scribes and pharisees, dissemblers ! be- 
cause you enconipass sea and land to 
make a proselyte, and when he is gain- 
ed, you render hima more deceitful son 
of gehenna than yourselves.” ‘He 
was expelling a fiend.’ “And in 
hades, being in anguish, he looked up.” 
“ Being forty days tempted by the ene- 
my.” ‘And the enemy having con- 
cluded every temptation.” “And the 
demons besought him.” ‘And the 
impure spirits possessed the swine.” 
“If I eject these demons.”’ We only 
add, if the words which Mr. Dickinson 
has used in these passages have any 
meaning different from the ordinary ac- 
ceptation among unlearned readers— 
and we are obliged to number ourselves 
in that class---it ought be explained ; 
and not in notes and commentaries. If 
the Bible be worth any thing, its lan- 
guage should be comprehensible. No 
matter how much circumlocution may 
be required in making a translation. 
Cost what it may, every idea, every 
thought, every image, should be pre- 
seyted in words that cannot be misun- 
derstood, even though it were necessary 
to fill a page in order to translate a sin- 
gle word. 

But we perceive that we have depart- 
ed, in some degree, from the path we 
intended to describe at the commence- 
ment of our remarks; and, lest we 
should be betrayed to another digression, 
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we hasten toaclose. There is one pe- 
culiarity of expression, adopted by Mr. 
Dickinson, which, in our view, has en- 
tirely defeated its object, which was to 
avoid a supposed indelicacy ; and if the 
reader anticipates an outrage upon his 
modesty, it may be well to stop reading 
at this point. The following are some 
of the passages which explain our re- 
mark. 
gestation.” 
gestation.” 


“And Elizabeth was in 
“Your cousin Elizabeth is 
also in gestation witha son.” ‘“ Mary 
being far advanced in gestation.’” Now 
to substitute this form of expression for 
one, to which the ears of all ages and 
both sexes are daily accustomed, on ac- 
count of any supposed indelicacy, is 
miserable, paltry affectation ; it is carry- 
ing prudery into the scenes of public 
and private devotion, where, of all other 
places, it should be excluded. We 
marvel that Mr. Dickinson did not 
adopt the language which the Scottish 
poet, the author of Douglas, puts into 
the mouth of Lady Randolph, and say 
that Elizabeth found herself ‘as ladies 
wish to be who love their lords ;”’ or, 
what would perhaps, be still preferable, 
the declaration of Napoleon Bonaparte 
in an official communication to the 
Court of France, that “the empress 
was in 
body.”’ 

In conclusion, we cannot refrain from 
expressing unfeigned regret that Mr. 
Dickinson should have thrown this new 
version of the New-Testament before 
the world. We believe him to be as 
honest a man as ever wore a surplice--- 
and one who sincerely desires to pro- 
mote the literary reputation of our 
country. But we think he has commit- 
ted a great mistake. Unless we are de- 
ceived in our views of the taste and 
judgemeat of our countrymen, he will 
never convince them that he has pro- 
duced such a work as he unquestiona- 
bly intended; and, if we cared a fig 
what foreign critics say of our literature 
in the exercise of their carping preju- 
dice, we should shudder at the castiga- 
tion the whole race of our scholars and 
learned men may receive at their hands, 
when they lay hold of this elaborate at- 
tempt at reformation. While justice to 
the author demands of us that we 
should admit that ina few—a very few— 
passages, he may have presented a sen- 
timent in an improved and more attrac- 
tive form of words, justice to our own 
understanding also requires that we 
should pronounce the work, as a whole, 
a discredit and reproach to our litera- 
ture. 


‘Mary was found in a state of 


most blessed circumstance of 
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Commentaries on the Constitution 
of the United States ; with a preliminary re 
view of the Constitutional History of the 
Colonies and States, before the Adoption of 
the Constitution, By Joseph Story, LL. D. 
Dane Professor of Law in Harvard University. 
In three volumes. 

In the number of our Magazine of 
last December, we referred to this work, 
as being at that time announced for 
speedy publication, We took the lib- 
erty to predict, that, when it should ap- 
pear, “the student of American law 
would find, in Judge Story’s Commen- 
taries, a chasm in the list of his ele- 
mentary guides supplied; the general 
reader, a lucid and instructive treatise 
on that subject, which, next to his pe- 
culiar professional topics, be they what 
they will, demands the attention of 
every cultivated mind; and the patriot 
an eloquent and persuasive vindication 
of those great principles, on which the 
Corner Stone of the Union was laid.” 
We hesitated not to pronounce this 
opinion in anticipation, without having 
had the good fortune of hearing the 
lectures, which form a part of the sub- 
stance of the work, in its present form. 
But it was impossible to err in predict- 
ing, however confidently, the general 
character of an effort of a mind like 
Judge Story’s, on a theme like the Con- 
stitution of the United States. His 
moral and intellectual qualities united 
to fit him for the work, and his profes- 
sional education, discipline and experi- 
ence are precisely such, as form the best 
and only safe preparation fora task like 
that which he has undertaken and ac- 
complished, with a truly admirable suc- 
cess. It is plain that a mixture in due 
proportions of the student of the com 
mon law, of the magistrate, the states- 
man, the political philosopher, and the 
scholar, was necessary for the composi- 
tion of a treatise of this character. 
And these united would have been in- 
adequate to its preparation, without an 
enthusiastic energy of purpose, and an 
industry that grows with the labor it 
accomplishes and the obstacles it over- 
comes. 

It is related of James Otis, that hav- 
ing possessed himself of one of the 
first copies of Blackstone’s Commenta- 
ries which came to America, he took it 
under his arm, into Court, and said, “if 
it had appeared earlier it would have 
saved him seven years delving into 
black letter.” We greatly mistake, if 
many of the readers of Judge Story’s 
Commentaries will not be prepared to 
rise from the perusal, with a similar ex- 
clamation. The learned author in his 
preface gives, we are well persuaded, a 
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very unexaggerated intimation of the 
labor of collecting his materials. “ Im- 
perfect’ he remarks, ‘as these Com- 
mentaries may seem to those who are 
accustomed to demand a perfect finish 
in all elementary works, they have been 
attended with a degree of uninviting 
labor and dry research, of which it is 
scarcely possible for the general reader 
to form any adequate estimate. Many 
of the materials lay loose and scattered, 
and were to be gathered up among 
pamphlets and discussions of a tempo- 
rary character, among obscure private 
and public documents, and from collec- 
tions which required an exhausting dil- 
igence to master their contents, or to 
select, from unimportant masses, a few 
facts or a solitary argument. Indeed, 
it required no small labor, even after 
these sources were explored, to bring 
together the irrecular frawments, and to 
form them into groups in which they 
might illustrate and support each other.” 
In thus describing the time and labor 
expended in the actual composition of 
this work, it is plain that its distin- 
guished author indicates but the small- 
est part of both, which must really have 
been expended in its preparation. It is 
scarcely necessary to state, that the 
foundations of such an intellectual fab- 
ric must have been deeply laid in early 
studies; that the work must have been 
carrying on, though unconsciously, in 
the laborious researches of a well-occu- 
pied life; and that the c/gint? annorum 
lucubrationes of the jurist and the mag- 
istrate are to be added to the portion of 
time and of exertion, set apart for its 
actnal composition. But it is the pre- 
rogative of high talent to call out from 
the depositaries of the memory their 
long treasured stores, and to be able, 
when the oceasion comes, to meet it 
with the hoarded affluence of a life of 
reading and thought. 

Having already alluded to Black- 
stone’s Commentaries, we cannot but 
add, that if they had left any reasonable 
doubt of the manifold advantages of 
academical institutions and discipline, 
in the acquisition of the various branch- 
es of legal learning, it must be removed 
by the evident fitness of the work be- 
fore us to guide the student to a sound 
and well-directed study of constitutional 
law. It may pretty safely be assumed, 
that neither work would have grown 
out of the occasions of mere professional 
life. The elementary works, which, 
from time to time, appear from the pens 
of profound jurists, unless designedly 
written on the model of Blac 
others which have had an academic ori- 
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gin,—are rather for the professional use 
of the practitioner than the guidance of 
the student. No one accordingly, who 
contemplates the volumes before us, 
ean fail to appreciate the obligations, 
under which the venerable founder of 
the Dane Professorship has laid the 
community at large. Should it bear no 
other fruit than these Commentaries on 
the Constitution, it would not be easy 
to measure, without seeming extrava- 
gance, the benefits conferred, by his 
generous endowment, on the country 
and the cause of sound principles. 
But if we add to this consideration, a 
reflection, that, extensive as the range 
of inquiry contained in these volumes 
is, it covers but a portion of that great 
field, which falls beneath the survey of 
the Dane Professor, and that they are 
but an earnest of the farther contribu- 
tions to the stores of legal science, 
which the public has some encourage- 
ment to expect from the same quarter. 
We believe we shall be justified in 
naming Mr. Dane, in reference to the 
dotation of the Law School at Cam- 
bridge, as one of the most distinguished 
benefactors of the country. 

It is of course no part of our pur- 
pose, in this brief and general notice, 
to attempt any thing, that can be called 
a review of Judge Story’s work. It 
may not be improper, however, briefly 
to indicate its contents and their distri- 
bution; and this we believe will be 
most effectually done, by quoting the 
preliminary chapter. 

The principal object of these Commentaries 
is to present afull analysis and exposition of the 
Constitution of Government of the United 
States of America. In order to do this with 


clearness and accuracy, it is necessary to under 
stand, what was the political position of the 
several States, Composing the Union, in relation 


to cach other at the time of its adoption. This 
will naturally conduct us back to the American 
Revolution, and to the formation of the Con 

federation consequent thereon. But if we stop 
here, we shali still be surrounded with many 
difficultees in regard to our domestic institutions 
and peliey, which have grown out of transac 

tions of aimuch earlier date, connected on one 
with the common dependence of all the 
Colonies upon the British Empire, and on the 
other with the particular charters of government 
and internal legislation, which belonged to 
each Colony, as a distinct sovereignty, and 
which have impressed tipon each peculiar hab- 
iis, opinions, attachments, and even prejudices 

Traces of these peculiarities are every where 
in the actual jurisprudence of each 
ind are silently or openly referred to in 
several of the provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States, In short, without a careful 
review of the origin and constitutional and ju 

ridical history of all the Colonies, of the priner 

ples common to all, and ot the diversities, 
Which Were noe less remarkable in all, it would 
be impossible fully to understand the nature 
ima objects of the Constitution ; the reasons on 
Which several of ils most Hiportant provisions 
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are founded ; and the necessity of those conces- 
sions and compromises, which a desire to form 
a solid and perpetual Union has incorporated 
into its leading features, 

The plan of the work will, therefore, natur- 
ally comprehend three great divisions. The 
first will embrace a sketch of the charters, con- 
stitutional history, and ante-revolutionary juris- 
prudence of the Colonies. The second will 
embrace a sketch of the constitutional history of 
the States during the Revolution, and the rise, 
progress, decline, and fall of the Confederation. 
The thjrd will embrace the history of the rise 
and adoption of the Constitution ; and a full 
exposition of all its provisions, with the reasons 
on Which they were respectively founded, the 
objections, by which they were respectively as- 
sailed, and sueh illustrations drawn from con- 
temporaneous documents, and the subsequent 
operations of the government, as may best ena- 
ble the reader to estimate for himself the true 
value of each. In this way, (as it is hoped) his 
judgement as well as his affections will be en- 
listed on the side of the Constitution, as the 
truest security of the Union, and the only solid 
basis, on which to rest the private rights, the 
public liberties, and the substantial prosperity of 
the people composing the American Republic. 


It is obvious that while every topic 
herein comprehended is of abiding in- 
fluence to the citizens of America, 
there area large number, which possess 
a painful seasonableness at the present 
time. The work of Judge Story is un- 
commonly full upon the great constitu- 
tional questions, which have agitated 
the councils of the United States of 
late years. Did we wish to point toa 
general armory, where all the weapons 
may be found, for the great constitu- 
tional war, which, for a few years past, 
has been waged in the country,—and 
which, notwithstanding the present arm- 
istice, we regard as in no degree at an 
end,—we should unquestionably point 
to these Commentaries. Judge Story, 
in constitutional law, is a worthy pupil 
of the school of Marshall. That any 
man can, with the guides furnished by 
these volumes,—the concentrated lights 
trom a vast variety of sources,—pursue 
the history of the Constitution from its 
germ in the Confederation, and _ still 
think that the present frame of govern- 
ment was designed to labor under the 
peculiar, and incurable defects of which 
it was the avowed and specific remedy, 
is to usa marvel. In fact, we fear that 
when posterity shall read the annals of 
Nullification, they will distrust the in- 
tellivence of the age. 

An abridgement of this work, as an 
academic manual, is announced as in 
preparation. It will pass into immedi- 
ate and general use ; and we doubt not 
with prompt and visible effect in this 
department. Now that these Commen- 
taries have been written, and are in the 
hands of the public, we cannot but 
wonder that the absolute necessity of 
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such a work had not made itself felt be- 
fore. Nor can we sufficiently congratu- 
late the public that the circumstances 
necessary to be combined for that pur- 
pose, have, ata moment when it was 
most wanted, so happily conspired for 
its production. 


A Brief Exposition of the Consti- 
tution of the United States ; with an Appen- 
dix, containing the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and the Articles of Confederation, and 
a copious Index. By James Bayard. 


A very useful treatise for young per- 
sons, and for all who have not the time 
nor inclination to engage in more elab- 
orate expositions. In compiling it, the 
author states that he has relied princi- 
pally upon the Federalist ; the com- 
mentaries of Chancellor Kent; the 
Treatises of Mr. Rawle and Mr. Ser- 
geant, and the Reports of the Decisions 
of the Supreme Court. We think this 
a sufficient recommendation to a work 
which ought to be a text-book in all the 
common schools. 


The Present State of New-Eng- 
land with respect to the Indian War. Where- 
in is an Account of the true Reason thereof, 
(as far as can be judged by Men.) Together 
with most of the Remarkable Passages that 
have happened from the 20th of June, till the 
10th of Wovember, 1675. 


This is a re-print of a little book 
which is declared to have been “ faith- 
fully composed by a Merchant of Bos- 
ton, and communicated to his Friend in 
London,’ and which was printed in 
London, 1675. It is now re-published 
by J. Drake, of Boston—an industrious 
collector of New-England antiquities, 
who goes to the labor con amore. The 
author of the work has never been 
known. Mr. Drake states in his adver- 
tisement that the work is extremely 
rare, and that he has been obliged to 
the Librarian of Harvard University, 
for leave to use the copy belonging to 
that institution—the only perfect copy 
within his knowledge—for the purpose 
of re-publication. It contains much en- 
tertaining matter, some of which we do 
not recollect to have seen in any other 
book. Probably the sober historians of 
the period, thought some of the anec- 
dotes related in it, as not entitled to the 
dignity of a place in their works. We 
annex two oz three. 

On the Lords Day, the of July, an In 
dian came to Dorchester, (within half a Mile of 
Mother Georges House) to the House of Mr. 
Mier, in Sermon time, and there were then at 
Home the Maid servant and two young Chil 
dren, she keeping the Door shut for safety ; the 
Indian when he saw he could not come in at 
the Door, went about to come in at the Win- 
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dow, she perceiving his resolution, took two 
Brass Kettles, under which she put the two 
Children, she ran up Stairs and charged a Mus- 
ket and fired at the /adian, (he having fired at 
her, once or twice and mist her, but struck 
the top of one Kettle, under which a child was) 
and shot him into his shoulder; then he let his 
Gun fall, and was just coming in at the Win 
dow, she made haste and got a Fire-shovel full 
of live Coles and applied them to his Face, 
which forced him to flie and escape: But one 
was found dead within tive Miles of that phice 
afterwards, and was judged to be this by his 
sealded Face. 

The following anecdotes speak some- 
thing for the character of our ancestry 
in the way of Christian generosities. 


During the time these People kept themselves 
in that House, at Brookfield, two Women were 
safely delivered of two Sons apiece, Who in a 
Months time brought them all themselves on 
foot to Boston, where they were plentifully re 
lieved out of the Chureh Stock there. 

On Thursday the Sth of Aucust, being Lecture 
day at Boston, was ordered by the Old Church 
(of which the Governour is a Member) to be ob 
served as a Past by that Church, which accord 
ingly was done: And at the Contribution was 
then collected Sixty Nine Pound, whieh was 
for the distressed Families Relief. And on 
that very day was Captain /latehisows Com 
pany so defeated : Vinch thing was taken es 
pecial Notice of, by all those who desire 
the Hand of God in such sad Providences, 
which did occasion another Fast to be kept, by 
Mr. Mathers Church, at the North Meetinghouse 
the Wednesday following. 

On Wednesdan, the 12th of 
pointed a Past for Mr. Mathers Church, which 
was duly observed ; that day being a Court day 
for the Council, no Magistrate was there, yet 
notwithstanding there were gathered at the 
Contribution sixty eight Pound, 
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No one can doubt that the Captain 
Mosely mentioned in the next extract, 
was duly gifted with the qualifications 
said to be characteristic of the Yankees. 

About the 15th of Aucust, Captain Mosely 
with sixty Men, met with a company, judged 
about three hundred Indians, in a plain place 
where few Trees were, and on both sides Prep 
arations were making for a Battle; all being 
ready on both sides to fight, Captain Wosely 
plucked off his Periwig, and put it into his 
Breeches, because it should not hinder him in 
fighting. As soon as the Jndians saw that, they 
fell a Howling and Yelling most hideously, and 
said, Umh, Umh me no Straw merre fight Ene 






mon, Engismon got tiro hed, Engismon oot tice 
hed; if me cut off un hed, he wot noder,a put on 
beder as dis; With such like words in broken 


English, and away they all tled and could not 
be overtaken, nor seen any tore afterwards, 
About a week after this, Capt. Wosely took two 
Indians, the Father and his Son, and willing to 
Examine them both apart, proceeded thus: 
Took the old Man and bound him toa Tree, 
after he was so bound, he sent away the Son 
by a File of Men out of sight: the old Man 
there confessed he was a Praying Indian, and 
that he was only hunting for Deer thereabouts, 
but said that his Son was one of those Men 
that wounded Capt. Hutchison So then, after 
they had pumped him as much as they eould, 
they tired a Gun with no Bullet in it over his 
Head, untied him, and sent him another wav 
with a File out of sight; then brought they bis 


Son, bound in like manner they telling him 
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that they had shot his Father, and would shoot 
him also, if he would not confess what he was, 
and what he knew: He fairly told them, that 
he was a Praying Indian, but his Father made 
him go with him to the Vipmoog Indians, and 
that there they shot three or four times a piece ; 
Whereupon they then brought the old Man and 
tied him to his Son, and Examined them to- 
gether, at length they confest they were both 
among the Nipmoogs, and that the Son did 
wound Captain /utchison ; after their Examin- 
ation, they were both shot to Death. 


From the next anecdote one may 
learn, among other things, that the habit 
of making long speeches in public as- 
semblies is not a practice of such mod- 
ern growth as some imagine. 
why 


But for Captain Guygins, {Gookins} 
such a wise Council as they, should 
over-borne by him, cannot be judged otherwise 
than because of his daily troubling them with 
lis Impertinences and multitudinous Speeches, 
in so much that it was told himon the Bench, 
by a very worthy Person there present, that he 
ought rather to be confined among his Indians, 
than to siton the Bench: his taking the Indians 
part so much hath made hima By-word both 
among Men and Boys. But so it was, that by 
one and twoat a time most of these eight Ja 
dians (and four more afterwards on the 
same account) were let loose by night, which 
so Exasperated the Commonalty, that about the 
10th of September, at nine eelock at night, there 
gathered together about fortv men (some of 
note) and came tothe house of Captain James 
Oliver ; two or three of them went into his En 
try to desire to speak with him, which was to 
desire lim to be their Leader, and they should 
joyn together and go break open the Prison, 
and take one Jadian out thence and Hang him: 
Captain Oliver hearing their request, took his 
Cane and cudgelled them stoutly, and so for 
that time dismist the Company ; which had he 
but in the least countenanced, it might have 
been accompanied with ill Events in the end. 
Immediately Captain Olirer went and acquaint- 
ed Mr. Ving his Neighbour, a Justice of 
Peace) and they both went next Morning and 
acquainted the Governour, who thank’d Cap 
tain Oliver for what he had done last night, but 
this rested not here ; Por the Commonalty were 
so enraged agaist Mr. Elliot, and Captain Guy 
gins cspecially, that Captain Guggins said on 
the Bench, that he was afraid to go along the 
streets ; the answer was made, you may thank 
yourself; however an Order was issued out for 
the Execution of that one (notorious above the 
rest) Indian, and accordingly he was led by a 
Rope about his Neck to the Gallows ; when he 
came there, the Executioners (for there were 
many) flung one end over the Post, and se 
hoisted him up like a Dog, three or four times, 
he being yet half alive, and half dead ; then 
came an Jadian, a Friend of his, and with his 
kimife made a hole in his Breast to his Heart, 
and sucked out his Heart-blood: Being asked 
his reason therefore, his answer, Umh, Umh nu, 
Me stronger as | was before, me be so strong as 
me and he too, he be ver strong man fore he 
die. 


sent 





The next anecdote presents a cure 
for two evils which sometimes annoy 
the good people of Boston at the pres- 
ent day,and which it might he well 
enough to try as an experiment. 


September 23. About ten at night we had an 
Allarm given us, and before eleven we had one 
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Thousand two Hundred Men in Arms, and dis 
mist by twelve that night: The occasion was, 
one of the Watch was Drunk about thirty Miles 
off at Mendham, and he fired a Gun, so it came 
to Boston; the next morning he paid ten Shil 
lings, and sate hours in the Stocks for his 
being Drunk, and afterwards had twenty Lash- 
es for giving a false Allarm. 

Near the close of the first part of the 
narrative, the writer shows that some 
of our puritan forefathers loved a joke 
as well as their descendants. 

Care now is taken to satisfie the (reasonable) 
desires of the Commonalty, concerning Mr. Fl 
liot’s Indians, and Capt. Guggin’s Indians. 
They that wear the name of Praying Indians, 
but rather (as Mr. Hezekiah Usher termed 
Preying Indians) they have made Preys of much 
Fnglish Blood, but now they are all reduced to 
their several Continements : which is much to 
a general Satisfaction in that respect. 

We commend the book to all who 
love to read Indian stories. 


Reminiscences of Spain, the Coun- 
try, its People, History, and Monuments. 
by Caleb Cushing. In two volumes. 


The very name of Spain is a spell to 
conjure up romantic visions. Its his- 
tory has been one of peculiar and thrill- 
ing interest. The introduction of the 
Moors into the country, their long and 
splendid success, the desperate conflict 
between them and the Christian nations 
of the Peninsula, and their final expul- 
sion from their beautiful possessions— 
all seem more like fairy tales, than so- 
ber realities. The literature of Spain 
is also most strongly connected with its 
history. It is distinguished by its in- 
tense nationality. The exploits of the 
Cid, of Bernardo del Carpio, and other 
heroes, form the subjects of innumera- 
ble ballads and dramatie pieces. The 
contrast, also, between the present ab- 
ject condition and the former glory and 
power of that country will always give 
ita melancholy interest in the eyes ofa 
reflective man. The Spanish character 
is one which powerfully seizes upon the 
imagination. Their gravity. chivalrous 
courage, high sense of honor, loyalty 
and constancy, afford abundant materi- 
als to the poet and novelist and the ro- 
mantic traveler to work upon. 

The very subject of Mr. Cushing's 
book is a recommendation to it. and par- 
ticularly so, at this time and in our 
country, when our attention has been 
lately so strongly awakened with re- 
gard to Spain by Irving’s * Alhambra”’ 


and Lieut. Slidell’s very interesting 
“ Yearin Spain.’’ And the favorable 


feelings with which one opens the work 
will not be diminished by its perusal 
It is the production of a cultivated and 
fine mind, which, in addition to the 


power of discerning and enjoying the 
beautiful, has the advantage of sound 
learning and thorough discipline. In- 
deed, the learning and research display- 
ed in the work, are, perhaps, its most 
remarkable characteristics. It is not a 
book of travels, nor a regular and phi- 
losophical treatise, but it appears to be 
—what it probably is—a collection of 
papers taken almost at random from his 
port-folio and prepared for the press. 
Ilere we have a description, there a 
narrative, and then a reflection. Pieces 
of poetry, original and translated, are 


occasionally sprinkled in. Sometimes 
he describes the appearance of the 
country, its most remarkable build- 


ings, cities, and towns; sometimes he 
remarks on the manners and customs 
of the inhabitants; sometimes he spec- 
ulates on the causes which have led to 
its present decay, and then again he 
goes back to the days of her ancient 
glory and gives us brilliant episodes 
from her history; instances of heroic 
valor, enterprise, loyalty in Spaniards 
of other days, such as must fill the 
minds of their descendants of the pres- 
ent age with—we know not which to 
say—pride or shame. Occasionally he 
draws entirely from the stores of his 
own imagination and gives us a piece 
of pure fancy. 

The impressions which the volumes 
have given us are, that they are the 
work of a man, not of genius, but of 
taste, learning, and refinement. There 
is nothing very original or profound in 
them. The historical and biographical 
portions of them, are, in our opinion, 
the most valuable ones. They are un- 
commonly interesting and new to most 
of his readers. The history of Spain is 
so full of the romantic, that there is no 
need of any embellishment or poetic 
coloring to render the subject attrac- 
tive. His descriptions are good, but not 
strikingly so. They are generally too 
much amplified, and are deficient in dis- 
tinctness. His reflections are sensible, 
judicious, and correct, but neither strik- 
ing nor profound. The sentimental 
portions are sometimes a little mawkish, 
znd, to borrow an untranslatable word, 
The translations from the Span- 
ish ballads are very spirited and natural, 
and, we should think, would convey a 
better impression of the originals, than 
Mr. Lockhart’s elegant versions. There 
is an original poem, of considerable 


fides. 


length, which has much merit. The 
criticism to which the whole book is 
most open, is that it is too diffuse. The 


style is not sufficiently terse and con- 
densed, and the thoughts are diluted, 
till much of their raciness is lost 
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Another objection we have to it is 
that it contains much that has no more 
to do with Spain, than Monmouth has 
with Macedonia. ‘ Masaniello,”’ and 
“Amerigo Vespucci’ are Italian sub- 
jects. “ Woman in Europe and Amer- 
ica,” has little to do with Spain in par- 
ticular. The greater part of “ Italica’’ 
would do for “any other meridian,” as 
the Almanac says, about as well. 

The work, as the whole, leaves a 
very favorable impression on the read- 
er’s mind. 
information conveyed in a most agreea- 
ble style. It will increase the already 
high reputation of the author, and be a 
valuable addition to our store of native 
literature. 

We will establish our commendations 
by a few extracts. The first is a trans- 
lation of one of the numerous ballads 
relating to Bernardo del Carpio. 


Reirado en sulpalacio. 


Retired within his palace halls, 
Amid his ricoshomes bold, 
Alfonse, King of Leon, sits, 
The Cortes of his realin to hold 





The plans of Charlemagne he breaks 
To warriors, famed in battle field 

To gray haired counsellors of state, 
Who sternly still attention yield. 


When Don Alfonso ceased to speak, 
Murmurs of discord tilled the hall, 

And eager voices, lond and high, 
Canvassed the protfers of the Gaul, 


Some say: ‘The liberty of Spain! 
*QOur ears can list no dearer sound ; 
* Long, long enough our Spanish soil 
* Has been the slave to false Mahound ; 


‘ Unless, by righteous Heaven’s decree, 

* for vengeance that our sins provoke, 
*Cendemned, in matison of crime, 

‘To bear for aye the stranger’s yoke.’ 


Others maintain: ¢?T is no atlront, 
* Nor is it well to scorn the aid, 

* Which Charles, for honorable terms, 
* Proffers against the renegade.’ 


With that, confused and hurried sounds 
Rise from the palace court below, 

And troops of armed men are seen 
Tumultuous rushing to and fro. 


* Viva Espana !—loud they shout :-- 
© Viva her ever glorious cause ; 
© Viva the chaste Alfonso, it 
* He stands for Leon and her laws! 


* Vira, who joins our rallying ery ! 
* The dastards who refuse, our swords 
* Shall reach their coward hearts to-day, 
* From peasants up to belted lords. ” 


‘ Fira the brave Bernardo here, 

*'The champion of our Spain, 
Whose hand his native land defends 
And renda the oppressor’s chain !’ 


lt contains a great deal of 
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Bernardo tn the front appears ;—— 
He stills their noisy cries ; and then, 
Choosing from out the multitude 
Some dozen of his gallant men, 


He enters where Alfonso sat, 
And thus he speaks :--‘ If craven fear 
‘Inspires you with submissive thoughts, 
‘ Shameful alike to prince and peer,—- 


* Freezing the noble blood you claim,— 
‘If such indeed can e’er be said 
«To be the blood of generous Goths, 
* Who filled of yore the world with dread:— 


‘ And if you truckle to the Frank, 
¢ How shall the sounding trump of fame, 
© Your deeds,—the deeds of recreant men, 
‘In camp or palace hall proclaim ?— 


¢ Let angry heaven pour down its fires 
© To blast and burn the soil of Spain, 

¢ Rather than bend your freeborn necks 
* To be the slaves of Charlemagne. 


¢ Never, no never :—in this cause 
* All powers of earth [ here defy :— 

* Who ceunsels yielding to the Frank, 
The wretch by this right hand shall dic 


¢ And many more to his great stake 

* Are sworn in solemn league with me: 
* For sweet is freedom’s glorious name, 

* And oh! abhorred is slavery.’ 


Therewith he left the council hall, 
And, hastening to the plain, 
Marshaled his men in grim array, 
To strike for noble Spain. 
The King, who might not choose but yield, 
Joined in the bold Bernardo’s ery : 
Whereby, in spite of Gallic foes, 
Spatn held and holds her liberty. 


The next is an account of some of 
the treasures of the Escorial. 


Of the statuary, sculptures, columns, and 
other architectural ornaments, Why should [ at 
tempt to speak? Here is a vast edifice, seven 
hundred forty-four Castilian feet in length and 
five hundred eighty in breadth, filled with ob 


jects of interest in these branches of art; and 


Instead of attempting to particularize them, let 
us repair io the church, which affords the best 
idea of the genera style of architecture and or 
hament adopted in the Escorial. Imagine a 
temple three hundred twenty feet in length and 
two hundred thirty in breadth, surmounted by 
un immense dome rising three hundred thirty 
feet above the pavement, constructed of solid 
blocks of stone, abounding with statues, pic 

tures, columns, and every thing which ean ren 

dera place of worship imposing, and you will 
then obtain some general idea of this majestic 
church, ‘The greyish tint of the stone, and the 
sparing admission of light, contribute to awak 

en sombre emotions, allied to superstitious 
gloom ; but the effect is withal grand, overpow 

ering, I had almost said, sublime; and it is 
while standing in the great nave, and gazing 
on the lofty vaults and heavy pillars and long 
lines of masonry, interrupted only by splendid 
pictures, or sumptuous mausoleums, or the 
magnificent altars and chapels, that one learns 
to appreciate the Escorial. Viewing it without, 
we feel a sensation of disappointment, because 
we ure compelled to compare it with the sur 

rounding mountains : here, within the walls ot 
its church, we judge of it, as we should of eve 

ry work of human handg, by reference to our 
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selves and our own stature }—and here, there- 
fore, we are overwhelmed with the sense of the 
grandeur of its conception and the nobleness of 
its effect. 

Here, as in other large churches, the choir, 
sanctuary, and chief altar, are the particular ob- 
jects more especially deserving of attention, for 
their rich carvings, pictures, and statuary in 
stone or metal. The sanctuary contains two 
superb mausoleums. One, in honor of Charles 

’, is ornamented with five bronze statues, 
representing the Emperor armed, and clad in 
his imperial mantle, accompanied with the Em- 
press Isabel, his daughter the Empress Maria, 
and his two sisters of France and Hungary. 
The other, of Philip Il. consists of similar 
bronze statues of the king and three of his 
wives, Maria, Elizabeth, and Anna. The chief 
altar and its tabernacle are also extremely mag- 
nificent. 

Fray Antonio carried us toasmall apartment, 
looking out upon the gardens, where many of 
the reliques belonging to the house are preserv- 
ed. How much soever Don Jaime might have 
experienced of reverence In viewing them, it 
was impossible for me, free as I was trom the 
influences of Roman Catholic education and 
habits of mind, to regard them with lively inter- 
est except as objects of curiosity. But still I 
could not refuse to listen with respectful con- 
sideration to the explanations of Father Guada- 
lupe ; nor could I presume to deny the sincerity 
of his faith in their genuineness and their vala 
able qualities. Apart, indeed, from the mirac- 
ulous property claimed for such reliques by the 
Roman chureh, the sentiment, which leads a 
Catholic to revere a fragment of the true cross, 
or to prize the remains of a saint, is a natural 
one, allied to our best feelings and principles. 
Do not men lay by, as memorials of the place 
a leaf of laurel plucked in the gardens of Blen 
heim, a wheat-sheaf from the blood-fattened 
field of Waterloo, or a wild flower gathered at 
the tomb of Mount Vernon? Who may not 
have cherished even a lock of hair in memory 
of an absent or deceased friend? Let us exer 
cise tolerance that we may deserve to receive 
it ; let us be just towards the opinions of others, 
if we would have them generous in respect of 
ours. We of the Protestant faith, especially in 
Old and New England, whose law-books con- 
tain or have contained so many penal provis- 
jons against Catholics, should be less prone than 
we are to condemn them for a spirit of perseen- 
tion. And it argues littl in favor of our own 
charity, that we so readily aseribe to supersti 
tion the peculiarities in religion of the Span 
jards, and of the vast body of Christians who 
accord with them in belief; and that we de 
nounce their habitual respect for consecrated 
things as mere clerical imposition or art of in 
terested men. 


’ 


The next is a description of a scene 
of simple rural lite, to which Mr. Cush- 
ing was a witness. 


A grovp of young peasant girls, but just 
emerging from childhood, and fall of the eare 
less gaiety and exuberant vivacity of a southern 
clime, were enjoying an hour of license on a 
festival day, in an open court yard where L 
passed. Children as they were, and too young 
for suspicion of wrong, they readily admitted 
the attentions of two strangers, who accosted 
them in terms of interest and courtesy ; and en 
tered into conversation With us, if conversation 
it could be called, with all the native sprightli 
ness of the light-hearted Valencians. 1 say, if 
conversation it could be called ; for Tecontess it 
lemanded no slight exercise of ingenuity to 
somprehend the language they spoke. It was 
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the dialect of the country, a combination of 
Castilian with the old Provencal, which the 
French brought into Catalonia when they con 

quered the country from the Moors, and which 
spreal with the progress of the Christian arms 
into Valencia. This idiom sounds harsh and 
repulsive in the mouths of the Catalans; but is 
liquid, delicate, and soft when articulated by 
Valencians, and especially by the musical lips 
of their lively women. But little as we could 
comprehend of their youthful accents, they, of 
course, found no @ifficulty in apprehending the 
bonbons we offered them, nor in understanding 
our wish, that they should continue their 
amusements undisturbed by our temporary 
presence. 

It was then, for the first lime, that I realized 
the difference between dance, when it is the 
tutored result of elaborate discipline, as with 
us,—and the same thing, when it grows up 
with the growth, and is, like vernacular lan 
guage itself, the spontaneous acquisition of the 
social freedom of childhood. I had seen Tagli 
oni delighting the fashionable habitués of the 
Opéra Francais with pirouettes that dazzled the 
eye, and all those miraculous achievements of 
saltatory skill, which awaken the despairing 
admiration of the badauds of Paris. In the the 
atres of Madrid, I had seen the choicest pupils 
of art, displaying to royal eves the magic figures 
of the bolero, in movements of grace, which de 
fy all powers of description. In Seville, in 
Cadiz, in Granada, how often had the click ot 
the castanet and the tinkling of the light guitar 
sounded in my ear, from the stage or the px 
as the animated Andalusians joined in the ma 
zes of the fundango. 





Such sounds as when, for sylvan dance pri 
pared, 

Gay Xeres summons forth her vintage band, 

When for the light bolero ready stand 7 

The majo blithe with the gay maja met, 

He, conscious of his broidered cap and band, 

She, of her netted locks and light corsette, 

Each tiptoe perched to spring, and shake the 
Castanet, 


But, while the national dances of Castile, La 
Mancha, and Andalusia as much exceeded the 
French in gracefulness, in beauty, nay in deli 
cacy, notwithstanding the current: prejudices 
respecting the bolero,—as much as light is love 
lier than darkness,—here was something more 
enchanting yet; for the elastic muscles and 
free limbs of the children before me, as they 
joined in the dances of their country, did in 
deed form the very * poetry of motion.”? And 
it was nature herself, fresh in her unvarnished 
loveliness, more agreeable than any thing which 
mere art accomplishes, just as the carnation 
upon the cheek of beauty, laid on by the * eun 
ning hand” of youthful innocence, outshines 
the divinest limning of a Guido or a Titian. 


The last contains some amusing in- 
stances of the wealth and profuseness 
of the old Spanish Grandees. 


The Duque de Frias,:heveditary Constable of 
Castile, and zhief of the House of Velasco,—a 
family so eminent that when a Spaniard would 
boastingly describe his own gentility, it had 
passed into a proverbial expression to. say, 
* Tan hidalao como el Rey y mas viejo que Vela 
co, that is, ‘as good a gentleman as the King, 
and more ancient than Velasco,’—this proud 
noble refused all the appointments attached to 
the various great offices he held, saying that 
*Whena gentleman has estate enough to live 
upon, itis mercenary and beneath his dignity 
to receive pay, like a mechanic, for the services 
he renders his King.’—The Duke of Aveiro, a 
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rich Portuguese lord descended of the House of 
Lancaster, bad pretensions to the crown of Por- 
tugal, and abandoned to the Duke of Braganza 
the income of vast estates in that kingdom 
rather than do homage, as he said, to the usurp- 
er :—to lose forty thousand crowns of rent was 
a trifle—to render fealty to John of Braganza 
would be an indelible blemish upon his honor. 
The Duke of Medina de las Torres, Prince of 
Astigliano in Naples, allowed a vast amount of 
his hereditary revenues in Seville to go into the 
royal treasury, because it was necessary to ex 

ecute patents occasionally. ‘ Es una miseria,’ 
he was accustomed to say, when they brought 
him the warrants to sign:—* What! a Spanish 
grandee of three hats put his name to your beg 
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garly papers like a baseborn Jewish trader? 
Truly [ cannot trouble myself with such small 
matters.’— A Duke of Albuquerque died in that 
reign, leaving an inventory of fourteen hundred 
dozen silver plates, five hundred large and seven 
hundred small silver dishes, with other plate 
in proportion. And the Duke of Medina del 
Rio-Seco, better known by his hereditary title 
of Admiral of Castile, once gave eighty thou- 
sand crowns in a single gift to a woman of 
pleasure, Such was the profuse expenditure of 
the Spanish nobles of that day, and such the 
pride of condition which they derived, like the 
old Roman senators, from their great revenues 
amassed in Italy, the Netherlands, and the 
Indies. 


DEATHS, 


AND OBITUARY NOTICES OF 
—, JOHN HOOKER 


At Cambridge, April 
’ Royal Professor of 


ASHMUN, Esq. aged ¢ 
Law in Harvard University. 

The state of Professor Ashmun’s health had 
been such for along time, that his death was 





any thing but unexpected to his friends, and 
though the death of such aman can never be 


unseasonable, so far as he himself is concerned, 
it must always be so in relation to those who 
survive him. He was a man of so marked a 
character, exerting so uncommon an influence 
over all who approached him, and so completely 
filling his office and station, that however we 
may have supposed ourselves prepared to hear 
of his death, we feel, now that the event has 
taken place, that we had never realized the ex 
tent of the loss we were to sustain, 

He was a man cast ina peculiar mould, His 
mind had been developed and his character 
formed, each by its own unassisted energies and 
with very few external influences. He was 
highly independent in opinions and conduct ; 
he made up his mind deliberately and acted and 
spoke resolutely according to his convictions. 
His mind was one of a high order ; it was acute, 
discriminating, Vigorous, philosophical, and ere 
ative. Noman had aclearer and more piercing 
intellectual sight; he saw all things in their 
true forms and exact proportions. He walked 
in the steady day-light of truth; he was never 
Jed astray by phantoms and unsubstantial 
gleams; he never mistook shadows for sub 
stances. He detected at once, sophistry, loos: 
and inconsequential reasoning, fanciful distine- 
tions, subtle refinements, and all the arts by 
which ardent partizans deceive others and often 
themselves, and treated them with no mercy. 
His love of truth was a remarkable trait in his 
mind; he would not tolerate, even in conversa 
tion, those rash and extravagant assertions, 
which are always taken with more or less of 
qualification, according to the temperament ot 
the speaker. He felt that it was wrong to li 
disloyal to truth, even in the smallest things. 
He had a great deal of wisdoin—the perfection 
of good sense. His remarks were striking and 
often profound. He looked upon lite with a 
penetrating and sagacious eye, and his obsery 
ations upon it were made with depth, som 
times with severity—never with bitterness. He 
did not talk much, but he said a great deal ina 
few words. His constant ul health, which 
often prevented him from reading and studying, 


gave hin more opportunity to thank, and pre 
erved the orgimalitv and freshness of his 
mind an parred 
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Of his professional character we feel hardly 
qualified to speak, but it is generally acknowl 
edged that, as a lawyer, he had few equals and 
no superior among those of his own standing. 
The early age at which he died, and his constant 
sickness, prevented him from making various 
and extensive acquisitions, but there were cer 
fain portions of the Law, particularly the law of 
real property, of which he was thoroughly mas 
ter. But his legal eminence arose from the re 
markable original powers which he brought to 
the study of the science. Wherever he direct 
ed his concentrated efforts, he disentangled the 
knottiest points, and shed light upon the darkest 
and most abstruse subjects. He applied general 
principles with great gacity and skill. He 
traced rules, apparently arbitrary, to their origin, 
and showed that they had a foundation either 
in reason or abuse. Every subject that passed 
through his mind appeared in a new form, or 
was held up in a more striking light. Well 
versed in special pleading, familiar with all the 
technicalities of the law, and witha power ot 
secing minute distinctions equal to that of Lord 
Hidon himself, he could at once shake off all 
these trammels, and view the law as a liberal 
and expansive science, resting on immutable 
foundations, and capable of being moulded to 
meet the claims of justice, the demands of rea 
son, and the progress of society. 

His method of instruction in the law was pe 
culiar to himself, He did not think it expedient 
to explain every thing and remove every difhi 
culty from the learner’s path. He preferred to 
awaken in the student’s mind the desire ot 
overcoming obstacles himself, and thought that 
What was gained in that way was much more 
valuable than what was told him by his teacher. 
His commentaries and explanations were al 
Ways given in few words, but were thorough 
lv satisfactory, and were treasured up in the 
memory like axioms. He acquired great influ 
ence over his pupils: he treated them as friends 
and companions ; and his own mind was so vig 
orous and original, that it gained an ascendancy 
over all who approached him familiarly. His 
recitations were so searching, and the desire of 
his approbation was so strong, that all, even the 
most indolent, if they pretended to study at all, 
studied faithfully and = Jearned accurately. 
The written lectures which he delivered, on 
certain portions of the law, will always be re 
membered by those who heard them, as among 
the most valuable portions of their legal educa 
tion. 
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The character of Mr. Aslimun could only be 
understood by those who saw him familiarly. 
His ill health and a slight deafness with which 
he was afflicted, prevented him from mingling 
much in society, but this seemed to bind him 
more closely to those who knew him intimate- 
ly. His affections were strong and constant, 
and his disposition eminently social. His bod- 
ily infirmities made him appear sometimes aus- 
tere and irritable, but no man had a warmer 
heart, or a deeper sensibility. If he had ever 
given pain, he felt it no less himself, and al- 
ways made up for it by some marked kindness 
in tone, looks or manner, He associated with 
his pupils on terms of perfect equality, and 
gained their attachment while he preserved 
their respect, and parted with none of the dig 
nity of his station and character. He delighted 
to mingle with them and to be surrounded with 
the fresh and buoyant spirits, which are the nat- 
ural heritage of youth and health, but to which 
he, alas! had been longa stranger. Though his 
heart was heavy, be loved the sunshine of hap 
py faces, We felt itto bea privilege to be in 
his society, and that we had done a good deed, 
if we had, by tasking our faculties of entertain- 
ment, made him torget, for an hour, the pain 
and languor of disease. His feelings were not 
only strong, but tender and delicate. He was 
not in the habit of revealing in words what was 
passing within him, but with his friends, the 
tones of his voice and the expression of his 
face were an unerring index to the emotions 
which were stirring his soul. 

We have more than once alluded to his infirm 
health. We have done so, and we now speak 
of the subject directly, because men hardly ever 
make proper allowances for, or judge correctly 
of an invalid. Our estimate of his character 
has been formed by intimate knowledge of him ; 
those who saw him only casually could have no 
conception of itatall. It was almost impossi- 
ble for any man to be more severely tried with 
bodily afflictions than he. He was always sick, 
and his sickness was of that kind which is the 
very hardest te bear. It was a constant lan- 
guor, a palsying debility, a dull, dragging 
Weight, a sinking of the heart, a total absence 
of that sense of inexhaustible energy, which 
riots in the veins of the man of vigorous health. 
His food never seemed to nourish him, nor his 
sleep to refresh him. To the pleasant sensations, 
commonty attendant upon the functions ef ani- 
mal life, he was an entire stranger. The hues 
of sunset, the song of birds, the breath of flow- 
ers, all that is lovely tothe eye and ear in the 
material universe, awakened no raptures in his 
languid blood, The influences of his sickness 
constantly pursued him and operated upon him. 
It made him exquisitely sensitive to all painful 
impressions ; itincreased his natural tastidious- 
ness and reserve ; it forced him to think of him- 
self; it made his manners often indifferent to 
those whom he best loved. Tt obliged him, too, 
to concentrate himself, to live out of society, to 
take no part in its stirring interests, te assume 
few responsibilities, and exposed him to the 
hazard of being esteemed a selfish and indiffer- 
ent recluse, who passed his life in his study, 
and had no genial sympathy with humanity. 
These were not the least of the trials which his 
sickness brought in its train. 

In this point of view, it was impossible to 
contemplate Mr. Ashmun’s character without 
reverence; to see him day after day, going 
through his duties with such unconquerable en 
ergy, When he was worn down with sickness, 
which would have confined ordinary men to 
their chambers or beds. For several months 
past, his mind literally kept his body alive. 
His life was always a constant struggle and a 
constant victory—a victory of the spirit over the 
flesh, of the immortal essence over its dying 
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tenement. There was something heroic and 
inspiring in this moral strength ; this power to 
rise superior to all bodily infirmities and to keep 
the post of duty to the last. He bore his sick 

ness With the firmness of a martyr. He never 
complained and never tell into that habit, so 
common with invalids, of talking about himself 
and his own feelings, till the ear of atfection it 

self became weary of the sound. He had too 
much dignity and self-respect to be perpetually 
drawing upon the sympathy of others and mak 

ing them bear the burden of his afflictions. His 
friends would often have been pleased that he 
should have been more communicative, that 
they might have anticipated his wants, given 
him the balm of their sympathy and performed 
those little kind offices which are so essential to 
the comfort of an invalid ; but they could not 
but admire the motives which induced him to 
bear his lot in unrepining silence. Ilis ill health, 
Which made the world perhaps do him injustice, 
made lis society more interesting to his triends 
and the intluence of his character more import 

antupon them. In moments of doubt and des 

pondency, there Was something Invigorating in 
the thought, that it he, at his early age and with 
such a weight of infirmity to sustain, had ac 

complished so much, how much more could 
they do, when aided by such good angels, as 
hope and health. To those who enjoyed his 
confidence and friendship, the beneficial effects 
of their acquaintance with him, upon their 
minds and characters, will remain forever, and 
his memory will ever dwell in their hearts as 
that of a man equally entitled to admiration 
and love. | Boston Patriot. } 


In New-Brunswick, N. J. Col. JOHN NEIL 
SON, an officer in the war of the revolution. 
This brave man was born in the vicinity of 
New-Brunswick, on the Ith day of March 
1745, and passed his minority in and near that 
place, excepting a few years in Philadelphia tor 
his education. In 1709 be settled at the head ot 
a young family at New-Brunswick, in a mer 
cantile establishment, with the prospect of a fa 
vorable and prosperous business, until disturbed 
by the breaking out of the war in 1776. While 
the government of Great- Britain were pursuing 
their wild and unjust project of taxation in our 
country, Mr. Neilson united his influence with 
the guardians of our land in opposition to their 
iniquitous measures. The controversy having 
assumed a serious complexion, he raised a com 
pany of militia; and being appointed their Cap 
tain, was soon after called into service on an ex 
pedition tothe east end of Long-Island, under 
the command of General Heard, for the purpose 
of disarming the disaffected population in that 
part of oar country, then called Tories, When 
relieved from that service, he resumed the care 
ot his business, and attended to the training ot 
his company, in order to make them soldiers. 

On the 3ist of August, 1775, he was appeint 
ed Colonel of the battalion of minute-men in 
the county of Middlesex, and commissioned by 
the deputies of the several counties of New 
Jersey in Provincial Congress. This commis 
sion was signed Hendk. Fisher, President. 

Early in 1776 he was solicited to become a 
deputy to the Continental Congress at Philadel 
phia ; but such were at that time the exigences 
of the service, that he felt it his duty to remain 
with his regiment, and he therefore never took 
his seat in that distinguished body. 

To evince how justty his sentiments and the 
propriety of his conduct on this occasion were 
appreciated, itis onty necessary to state, that 
when soliciting individuals in the different 
States, known to be efficient friends to that 
measure, with a view to their influence in se 
curing a favorable reception, Congress trans 
mitted the copy of the declaration for that part 
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of New-Jersey to Colonel Neilson. When re- 
ceived, the sentiments of the people of New- 
Brunswick upon that subject were unknown. 
A meeting, comprising most of the population, 
was convened in the public streets, and a decid- 
ed and violent opposition from many of the in- 
habitants was apprehended, — Fearless of per- 
sonal consequences, Colonel Neilson ascended 
a stage, hastily prepared for the occasion, and 
With a firm and audible voice, proceeded to read 
the declaration to the assembled multitude. At 
the conclusion he was greeted with loud huzzas 
by so great a majority, that the opponents of the 
measure did not dare to avew themselves, 

On the first day of August, 1776, he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the regiment of In- 
fantry, for the county of Middlesex ; and, in 


September and October, served in command of 


his own regiment, and the militia of Somerset, 
on the lines in Essex and Bergen counties. In 
November he was relieved by other militia, and 
returned to his family. In December, of the 
same year, adarge division of the British army 
invaded the state of New-Jersey, made a rapid 
mareh to New-Brunswick, on their way to the 
Delaware ; and the militia of Middlesex and 
Somerset being now dispersed, the field cflicers 
of his regiment, including himself, Lieutenant 
Colonel Taylor, Major Van Embury, with Col- 
onel Frelinghuysen, and others of the county of 
Somerset, joined the American army then on 
their retreat to the west side of the Delawere 
river, as volunteers. 

On the 3ist of Dee. 1776, General Washington 
issued an order, directing Colonel Neilson, with 
the militia officers before mentioned, to proceed 
inte the state of New Jersey, and use their ex- 
ertious to call together and embody the militia 
of the state, 

The British troops, after the capture of the 
Hessians at Trenton, retreated, and the head- 
quarters of their army being then in New-Jersey, 
halted and went into winter quarters at New- 
Brunswick. The Militia of the state being 
now partially embodied, part joined the main 
army, Whilst these of Middlesex, with others, 
were placed under the command of Col. Neil- 
son, and ordered to take post at Cranberry. 

larly in 1777, and soon after the establishment 
of the post at Cranberry, tuformation was com 
municated to him by a deserter from the British 
lines, that an outpost of British troops, under 
the command of a Refugee officer, was formed 
at Bennett’s [sland, two or three miles from the 
main army at New- Brunswick. A plan for sur 
prising them being immediaiely formed by Col 
onel Neilson, &@ messenger Was despatched to 
Gen. Putnam, then commanding at Princeton, 
for assistance. ‘The general very promptly des 
patched a reinforcement, consisting ot from 40 
to SU riflemen. These having arrived in good 
season, and being united to his own command 
at Cranberry, Col, Neilson commenced his line 
of march about sun-set, and moved steadily tor- 
ward by the direct route to Bennett’s Island. 
The night was clear and frosty, and the ground 
covered with snow, vet the movement was 
conducted with such circumspection that they 
leaped and passed the stockade within which 
fhe British were quartered, and were in the 
midst of them betore they were discovered, 
The surprise was so complete, that the 
manding officer of the post and his whole force, 
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amounting to sixty or seventy men, with their 
arms, &c. were made prisoners. On this oeca- 
sion, Colonel Neilson narrowly eseaped with 
his life. Being one of the first to leap the stock- 
ade, acentine! pressed his gun against his breast 
while at the same instant Captain Farmer, a 
true Jersey blue, flourished his sword over his 
head, exclaiming * throw up your gun you d—d 
scoundrel, or [ will cut you down.” ‘The man 
being intimidated, obeyed, and the Colonel es- 
caped unhurt. The party returned with only 
the loss of a man or two, to Cranberry, and on 
the succeeding day he had the satisfaetion of 
forwarding his prisoners, with their arms and 
accoutrements, to General Putnam, at Prince- 
ton. 

In the months of September, October and No- 
vember, 1777, he was on service at the lines, at 
Elizabethtown, with the militia of Somerset 
and Middlesex, under the command of General 
Dickinson. In June and July, 1778, he served 
in Monmouth county, being part of the time 
under the command of Gen. Dickinson, and a 
part holding a separate command, In Septem 
ber and October, 177", he was engaged in repell 
ing an invasion of the enemy; and in May, 
June and July, 1779, in commanding the militia 
on the lines at Elizabethtown, Newark, &c. 
On the Isth September, 1780, he was appointed 
by the Quarter-Master-General of the United 
States’ Army, his Deputy, for the State of New- 
Jersey, and continued in that department till 
the close of the war. While engaged in these 
various services, he held an extensive corres- 
pondence with Gen. Washington, Governor 
Livingston, and other superior officers, which 
contains much valuable information, and now 
remains in the possession of his family. 

The character and services of Colonel Neil 
son were highly appreciated by his tellow-citi 
zens; and so well assured were the enemy ot 
the importance of his influence and exertions to 
the American cause, that many attempts were 
made to seize his person. His popularity was 
the means of preserving him from these at 
tempts, as he always received a sufficient notice 
from some one of his numerous friends to ena 
ble him to escape. 

As soon as the great object of independence 
Was secured, and the blessings of peace re 
stored to our land, Colonel Neilson returned, 
with renewed ardor to the business and duties 
of private lite. Once only during the long pe 
riod of years that have since clapsed, could he 
be drawn from his retirement. The occasion 
Was worthy of the patriot, and the appeal too 
strong to be resisted. He was elected by the 
people of his native county one of the dele 
gates to the Convention of the people of New 
Jersey, to take into consideration the Consti 
tution of the Uutted States, submitted for 
6 their assent and ratipec tion? 

\ zealous and imtinential advocate of that 
glorious and happy constitution, he saw it 
adopted and ratified by the whole people ; and 
fecling that union, justice, and liberty were 
secured to his country, rejoiced in the assur 
ance that he might ever thereafter live with 
drawn from the busy theatre of public action. 
Out of forty members who composed that Con 
vention, embracing the best and wisest of 
New Jersev’s tivorite sons, Colonel Neilson 
was the latest surviver. [N. Y. Com, Adv. | 








